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UTILITY OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


HE success of the American Bankers Association 
7 depends upon the efficiency of its service to its 
members, and the success of its members de- 
pends upon the efficiency of their service to the pub- 
lic. The activities of the Association therefore per- 
tain not only to practical banking but to public 
finance, and reports of the constructive work of the 
Association in the broad field that it occupies con- 
stitute the best publicity in extending its usefulness 
and increasing its membership. Experience has 
abundantly proved that such reports may best be 
presented in periodical form. For this reason the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN is_ published. Allegations 
have sometimes been made that the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN comes into competition with standard 
financial periodicals, but in view of the fact that the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN contains nothing of what is 
commonly termed news, nothing in the form of edi- 
torial comment on current topics, and nothing in 
the way of paid advertising, the fact is self-evident 
that such allegations cannot stand the test of analysis. 
The JOURNAL-BULLETIN as now published is 

an amalgamation of two periodicals formerly issued 
under the names of the Journal of the American 
Bankers Association and the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Banking. The amalgamation of the two 
periodicals was made partially for purposes of econ- 
omy, but mainly to better inform members of the 
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American Bankers Association regarding the activi- 
ties of the Institute and to better inform members 
of the Institute regarding the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. The legal opinions of the General Counsel of 
the American Bankers Association and the work of 
the Protective Department are of inestimable value 
to every bank officer and employee connected with 
the Institute, and papers and addresses coming from 
Institute chapters are or should be of interest to 
everybody connected with the Association. Thus the 
fact is apparent that the JOURNAL-BULLETIN con- 
stitutes a clearing-house of information in regard to 
the Association and the Institute that no other plan 
of publicity could equal in efficiency and convenience. 

The utility of that portion of the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN designated the Legal Department, which 
is contributed to by the General Counsel, lies in the 
fact that it keeps the members promptly advised of 
the various activities of that officer, carried on under 
the auspices of the Committees on Law and Federal 
Legislation, in the promotion of beneficial and in 
opposition to detrimental legislation in Congress and 
the States, such channel of communication proving 
at times of great value when prompt and concerted 
action is desired on the part of the members in con- 
nection with the progress of legislative work. Fur- 
ther, the publication of such of the legal opinions ren- 
dered by General Counsel to members of the Associa- 
tion as are deemed of general interest is a feature 
which is highly valued by the membership. The 
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General Counsel is constantly called upon by members 
for advice and information upon various matters of 
law arising in their business. Many of his replies are 
not published, but those which contain information 
which he thinks of value to the members generally, 
are arranged in suitable form for publication with 
headlines indicating the subjects covered. These 
are printed monthly. Frequently the subject of an 
opinion involves a particular question or rule of con- 
duct upon which the courts have never directly 
passed and the preparation of a carefully reasoned-out 
opinion is valuable, not only to the particular mem- 
ber affected in enabling him to determine what his 
action should be in the given case, but is also of 
value to many other members who may have the 
same problem to solve. Very often the preparation 
of an opinion involves considerable labor and re- 
search and, through the medium of the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, the time and labor expended on a single 
opinion for a particular member, is utilized for the 
benefit of all. 

Prior to the consolidation of the JOURNAL and 
BULLETIN, the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association, which contained information relative to 
forgers, bogus check operators, swindlers, hold-up 
men and burglars, was only sent to bank members of 
the Association. In many instances this JOURNAL 
was received by some bank officer and taken home 
by him, with the result that probably no one else in 
the bank ever had an opportunity to see the publica- 
tion, especially the tellers and bookkeepers, who are 
the ones that should receive the information regard- 
ing the Protective leatures—-that is, the information 
as to the parties operating and their methods. Since 
the consolidation of the JOURNAL and the BULLE- 
TIN, approximately 15,000 bank employees are re- 
ceiving this publication, but prior to such consolida- 
tion with very few exceptions such employees never 
had an opportunity to peruse the JOURNAL relative 
to the Protective Department. In that way they 
were not advised as to various crooks operating, with 
the result that the banks were defrauded in a great 
many instances when they should not have _been. 
Since the consolidation the Association and the In- 
stitute are receiving many letters from bank em- 
ployees identifying various parties concerning whom 
articles have been published. In this way the Asso- 
ciation has a number of cases on record where a 
crook has been apprehended when he appeared at a 
bank to negotiate_some of his paper, thereby saving 
the Association a large amount of money in detective 
service, as well as preventing loss to the bank by 
means of information obtained through the JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN. 

The constitution of the American Institute of 
Banking provides that individual members of Chap- 
ters shall subscribe for the JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
as the rate of 75c. a year, payable in monthly install- 
ments through their chapter treasurers. Subscrip- 
tions thus required are in lieu of annual dues to 
the National Organization of the Institute that would 
otherwise be necessary. Such subscriptions only par- 
tially maintain the Institute. Incident to the amalga- 
mation of the JOURNAL of the American Bankers 
Association and the BULLETIN of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, however, the Institute was put 
upon a permanent foundation financially, through the 
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adoption of an agreement under which the Institute 
accepts as Associate Members all members of thie 
American Bankers Association and the Association 
pays to the Institute, in monthly installments, annual 
dues of seventy-five cents for each Institute member 
so constituted, in lieu of the annual appropriation 
previously made by the Association for Institute pur- 
poses. As a consideration incident to such agree- 
ment the Institute gives reduced rates of tuition to 
all correspondence students who are employees of 
institutions that are members of the American 
Bankers Association. Such reductions now amount 
to about $3,000 a year, and if the number of cor- 
respondence students continues to increase in the 
future as it has during the past year, the prospects 
are that members of the Association who take ad- 
vantage of Institute facilities will receive in reduc- 
tions from regular fees an amount equal to the 
money spent by the Association for Institute pur- 
poses. No claim is made that reductions in tuition 
fees are as tangible as the item of cash on the 
Association side of the account, but, on the other 
hand, investments made by banks and their officers 
and employees in Institute study courses may be the 
most profitable, if not the most tangible, of all their 
assets. Cc, 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS. 


HE second annual convention of the Association 

of Reserve City Bankers was held in Cincin- 

nati, at the Hotel Gibson, March 20 and 21, 

1914.. Forty-seven reserve cities and three central- 

reserve cities (with one hundred and twenty-five 

delegates) was the representation at the meeting, 

which was called to order by Richard S. Hawes, of 
St. Louis, Mo., President of the Association. 

The conventions of the Reserve City Bankers 
are developing into most important gatherings of 
bankers; bringing together, for discussion, active men 
whose interests are identical in certain phases of 
banking. 

The main topic of discussion was various sections 
of the Federal Reserve Act—and probably the great- 
est interest centered in the address of O. Howard 
Wolfe, Secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association, who spoke on “Do- 
mestic Exchange Functions of the Federal Reserve 
Banks.” Mr. Wolfe is peculiarly well fitted from 
long experience and observation to talk on the subject 
chosen by him, as well as other phases such as transit 
departments of banks.. He has been making a special 
study of these features of the new Federal Reserve 
Act and received many compliments on the able 
manner in which he handled his subject. Several of 
the delegates present spoke on subjects relating to 
the Federal Reserve Act, and various other topics 
were brought up for consideration. Much favorable 
comment was accorded to President Hawes for the 
able manner in which he presided at this conference 
and his method in expediting business. 


The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Edward A. Seiter, Vice-Presi- 
dent Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Vice-President, Thomas Hildt, Cashier National Bank 
of Commerce, Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, Percy H. 
Johnston, Cashier Citizens National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky. F. 
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CIPHER CODE OF 1914. 


HE latest advice received regarding the delivery 

of the new Code is to the effect that the first 

copies will be ready about April 10th. By the 

end of that month every member of the Asso- 

ciation will have received a copy of the Code, which 
will be forwarded via express. 


In the meantime a special letter will be sent to 
all members, containing information relative thereto, 
covering the date the Code will become operative, and 
also a Key to the Test words will be enclosed therein. 


Accompanying the Code there will be a form of 
receipt, which aur members are particularly requested 
to sign and return promptly to the office of the Asso- 
ciation. It is important that these receipts be re- 
turned so that our records may be complete. 

If a member should fail to receive a copy of the 
Code and the letter with the Key as mentioned, the 
General Secretary of the Association should be noti- 
fied at once. A very large percentage of our members 
are making constant use of our Code, and those. not 
using the same are respectfully urged to do so. 
Secrecy and safety in the transmission of telegrams 
are insured, and through the use of ciphers a con- 
siderable sum of money will be saved each year. 

When the new Code becomes operative, members 
are requested to return the old Code of 1908, and the 
Key to the Test words to that Code should be de- 
stroyed. 

To prepare and distribute a banker’s Code, con- 
sisting of 264 pages and an edition of 20,000 copies, is 
a large undertaking, and considerable time and care 
are therefore necessary. It is regretted that an earlier 
delivery of these books could not be made, and fur- 
ther indulgence is respectfully requested. Ww. G. F. 


BRANCH BANKS. 


T does not seem to be generally understood by our, 


members that branch banks are eligible to mem- 

bership in the Association. Branch banks do not 

and cannot receive membership benefits unless a 
regular membership is taken out. It is not practi- 
cable nor could the Association afford to give to 
branch banks, without charge, the full advantages of 
the protective feature and other facilities of the As- 
sociation. 

There are now over three hundred branch banks 
members of the Association. The dues for a branch 
bank are ten dollars, where the branch does not have 
separate capital. Branches with separate capital are 
charged on the same basis as parent banks, based on 
the amount of capital and surplus. 


Branches joining the Association are given all the 
privileges of the Association. They are carried on the 
membership list as regular members, are furnished 
with the A. B. A. sign, which is a warning to crim- 
inals, and receive the full benefits of the protective 
department. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE twenty-eighth annual convention will be held 

June 23-27. The delegates and their ladies will 

rendezvous at Detroit, Tuesday, June 23d, where 

they will board the steamer “City of Detroit 

II,’ which has been chartered for a trip to Alpena, at 

which city the party will be entertained for a couple 

of days by the local bankers. From Alpena the boat 

trip will be continued north, returning to Detroit, 
Saturday, June 27th. 


MISSOURI CONVENTION. 


T has been decided to add one more day to the 
| dates for the convention of the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association at St. Louis, which were originally 
fixed for May 19th and 20th. The convention 
will be held May 18th, 1{th and 20th. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


OUR TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 


FULL-PAGE advertisement of American Bankers 
Association Travelers’ Cheques will be pub- 
lished in the “Saturday Evening Post” of May 
9th. The advertisement is attractively illus- 

trated, the picture representing a group of tourists 
traveling on an Association cheque over a landscape 
that is typical of the Orient. 

The Oriental suggestion is, we surmise, in recog- 
nition of the fact that American travel to the Far 
East is constantly increasing. It is said that 21,000 
Americans visited Japan in 1913, as compared with 
14,000 in 1912, an increase of 50 per cent. 

As the “Saturday Evening Post” has a circulation 
of more than 2,000,000 copies, the publication in it of 
a full-page advertisement devoted entirely to Asso- 
ciation cheques ought to stimulate sales materially, 
and doubtless the issuing banks throughout the entire 
country will feel the benefit of this extra advertis- 
ing, which is being done by the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee for the Association’s system of 
cheques. In this large copy, as in the full-page ad- 
vertisements which are appearing regularly in many 
monthly magazines, the reader is advised to “get 
them at your bank” and thus the business is being 
turned directly to the local banks which issue the 
Association cheques. 

Full sized proofs of the above mentioned adver- 
tisement are being sent out by the Trustee to all 
issuing banks, in order to advise them. of what is 
being done to popularize the Association cheques, 
and to give them an opportunity to take advantage 
of this large general publicity by advertising locally 
if they care to do so. 


BANK MONEY ORDERS. 
American Bankers Association Form. 
nounces that the following banks have recently 


adopted the sale of American Bankers Associa-- 
tion Money Orders, viz.: 


T= American Surety Company of New York an- 


The National Bank of Commerce, Providence, R. I. 


Citizens’ Bank of North Milwaukee, North Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


First State Bank, Ray, N. D. 

Muscogee Bank, Columbus, Ga. 

—— Bank of McSherrystown, McSherrystown, 

a. 

First National Bank, Hawley, Pa. 

Greensboro Loan & Trust Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

Western Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Paisley National Bank, Paisley, Ore. 

Citizens’ State Bank, Postville, Iowa. 

Farmers’ National Bank of Lititz, Lititz, Pa. 

Farmers’ Savings Bank, Palmyra, Wis. 

Melrose National Bank, Melrose, Mass. 

First National Bank of Coos Bay, Marshfield, Ore. 

First National Bank, Newark, Ark. 

People’s Bank, Caruthersville, Mo. 

The Marine Bank of Crisfield, Crisfield, Md. 

The Citizens’ Bank of Hamden, Hamden, Ohio. 

Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company, Wabash, Ind. 
For particulars concerning this Bank Money Order 


Plan, kindly communicate with the American Surety 
Company of New York, 100 Broadway, New York City. 
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| TRUST COMPANY SECTIO 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
F. H. GOFF, President Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
RALPH W. CUTLER, President Hartford Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
JOHN H. MASON, Vice-Pres. Commercial Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SECRETARY: 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


S noted in last month’s JOURNAL-BULLETIN, 
A the spring meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Section will be held at Hot Springs, Va., 
on April 30th. Among other important matters 
to be brought before the committee at this meeting, 
the program of the convention of the autumn will be 
thoroughly considered. In order that all members of 
the Section may have an opportunity to express their 
views in this important matter, the secretary recently 
sent out, by direction of Mr. John H. Mason, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, a letter to all mem- 
bers, inviting suggestions. As this letter may not 
have been brought to the attention of those most 
interested, it is printed herewith, as follows: 


March 24, 1914. 
To the Member Addressed: 


The annual conventions of this Section have in- 
creased in interest and value as the members have 
co-operated by suggesting topics for addresses and 
discussion and by being represented by delegates 
prepared to discuss the topics proposed and selected. 

While the convention will not be held until the 
autumn, the Executive Committee will meet on April 
30th to consider matters of interest to the Section 
and to outline a program for the convention. 


You are earnestly requested to advise me, before 
that meeting, of any matters which you would like 
brought to the attention of the committee, and par- 
ticularly to make suggestions regarding the program 
as to any topics which you would like to have brought 
up at the coming convention. 

The committee will be pleased to receive any 
suggestions for addresses to be delivered before the 
convention and for the names of those who could 
interest and instruct the members by preparing and 
delivering papers and taking part in the general dis- 
cussions. Very truly yours, 


P. S. Babcock, Secretary. 


Arrangements are going forward for the Fourth 
Annual Trust Company banquet, to be held at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, on the 
evening of Monday, May 4th next. At this early date 
over 400 reservations for seats have been made and 
there is every indication that the dinner will be as 
large, if not larger, than last year, and that the ban- 
quet will take rank with those of previous years as 
one of the most important banking dinners held dur- 
ing the year. While it is too early to announce the 
speakers, it may safely be said that they will sustain 
the high standard of previous years. The letter and 
subscription blank calling attention to this banquet 
was mailed to all members of the Section in the 
middle of March, but for those who may not have had 
it brought to their attention and may wish to attend, 
it is announced that applications for seats at $12 each 
should be made to the Secretary of the Section, 5 
Nassau Street. 
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The following Trust Company officials have kindly 
consented to serve as an 


Honorary Committee of Arrangements: 


Otto T. Bannard, President New York Trust Company, 
New York. 

Maurice H. Grape, Vice-President Continental Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Alexander J. Hemphill, President Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York. 

A. A. Jackson, Vice-President Girard Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarence H. Kelsey, President Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, New York. 

Willard V. King, President Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, New York. 

Alvin W. Krech, President Equitable Trust Company, 
New York. 

Edwin S. Marston, President Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, New York. 

Edwin G. Merrill, President Union Trust Company, 
New York. 

Uzal.H. McCarter, President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

John W. Platten, President United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York. 

Philip Stockton, President Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., President Bankers’ Trust Com- 

pany, New York. 

H. Goff, President Cleveland Trust Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio, President Trust Company Sec- 

tion. 

Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn., First Vice-President Trust Com- 
pany Section. 

John H. Mason, Vice-President Commercial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman Executive 
Committee Trust Company Section. 


Philip S. Babcock, Secretary Trust Company Section, 
New York. 


F, 


The new constitution of the Association, requir- 
ing that members can only be enrolled in one Section, 
went into effect at the adjournment of the Boston 
meeting. It is gratifying to report that the loss to 
the Trust Company Section by this requirement was 
very much less than had been anticipated. Member- 
ship now numbers 1,181 companies. As a campaign 
has been made to enroll new members, the co-opera- 
tion of all our members is asked to this end by point- 
ing out to non-member trust companies of which they 
have knowledge the advantages gained by such mem- 
bership. Literature regarding the advantages offered 
to members of the Association and of the Section and 
application blanks will be forwarded upon request. 
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OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
J. F. SARTORI, President Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. 


W. E. KNOX, 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


N. F. HAWLEY, Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECRETARY: 
. G. MeWILLIAM, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Co-operates with Savings Bank Section, American 
Bankers Association, in its Thrift Campaign. 


HAT is probably the most important step in 

\\/ the Campaign of Education in Thrift, which 

was instituted last year by the Savings Bank 
Section, is about to be taken. 

Commodore J. Stuart Blackton, Secretary of the 
Vitagraph Company of America, has become inter- 
ested in the movement and has agreed to produce a 
motion picture play of strong dramatic interest that 
will present the principles of Thrift which the Sav- 
ings Bank Section has been endeavoring to inculcate 
in young and old alike throughout the country. 

The significance of this statement can hardly be 
grasped at its mere mention, but when the fact is con- 
sidered that by this means it will be possible to reach 
six or seven millions of people during the year in 
this country alone, to say nothing of those abroad, 
coupled with the acknowledged superiority of the 
motion picture as a means of producing an impres- 
sion upon the average human mind, the tremendous 
possibilities of motion pictures as an aid to Thrift 
becomes apparent. 

The tentative subject selected for the first Thrift 
play is “The Harvest of Three,’ and the author, 
Edwin M. La Roche, has drawn his characters from 
that most interesting of industrial classes, the struc- 
tural iron workers and the caisson workers and “sand 
hogs,” who play such an important part in the con- 
struction of all present-day commercial buildings. 
While still too early to give the plot, which is now 
in the “revision” stage, it can be stated that the 
play will strongly bring out the value of the school 
savings bank, the savings bank and the savings and 
loan association, surrounded by dramatic effects which 
will grip the interest of any body of people immedi- 
ately. The “Motion Picture Magazine” will print the 
story in full when ready, and due notice will be given 
members of the Savings Bank Section as to the release 
of the picture for public exhibition, in order that the 
banks of any community may get the full value of 
this publicity. 

Upon the invitation of Commodore Blackton, ex- 
tended through the Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, the committee having in charge this Thrift 
work, and of which V. A. Lersner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is chairman, together with a few other available 
members of the Savings Bank Section, visited the 
studios of the Vitagraph Company of America, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the afternoon of March 24th, and 
were shown every detail of the manufacture of a 
motion picture film, from the taking of the picture 
to its production upon the screen. Those who en- 
joyed that courtesy were: G. E. Edwards, President 
Dollar Savings Bank; W. M. Kern, Treasurer Dollar 
Savings Bank, New York City; Robert J. Nelden, 
President Paterson Savings Institution; W. R. Meakle, 
Secretary Paterson Savings Institution, Paterson, 
N. J.; J. C. Griswold, Secretary Excelsior Savings 
Bank; Charles F. Minor, Manager Bronx Branch, Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York 
City; V. A. Lersner, Assistant Cashier Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank; Henry Billman, Cashier North Side 
Bank; Charles Froeb, President German Savings 


Bank; Henry Stumpf, Cashier German Savings Bank; 
E. F. Barnes, President East Brooklyn Savings Bank; 
R. S. Walker, Treasurer Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn; J. B. Creighton, Secretary to Borough President 
of Brooklyn, and E. G. McWilliam, Secretary Savings 
Bank Section, American Bankers Association. 

When it is further considered that the cost of 
producing a play such as the one mentioned above is 
in the neighborhood of ten thousand dollars before 
any return can be realized, the co-operation of the 
Vitagraph Company in this matter will be appreciated 
perhaps to a greater degree by all, and evidently this 
company is actuated by the desire to do some good 
in the world as it goes along, not confining its ener- 
gies solely to the making of money. 

Watch for the announcement of the release of the 
Thrift play, and see to it that some enterprising ex- 
hibitor in your town gets it. 


POSTAL SAVINGS LEGISLATION AMENDED. 


As Suggested by Savings Bank Section, American 
Bankers Association. 


HOULD House Bill 7967, as amended by the Sen- 
S ate, and Senate Bill 4503 both be enacted into 


law, all that the Postal Savings Bank Commit- 
tee of the Savings Bank Section hoped to ac- 


complish will have been done. This committee is com- 
posed of E. L. Robinson, Vice-President Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; W. E. Knox, 
Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New York City, 
and E. G. McWilliam, Secretary Savings Bank Section. 

It will be remembered that the first bill mentioned 
above in its original form provided that individuals 
might deposit an unlimited amount with the Postal 
Savings Bank at any time, while interest would be 
paid on amounts up to $1,000. The committee visited 
Washington, and while raising no objections to the 
payment of interest up to $1,000, pointed out grave 
dangers in permitting unlimited deposits in postal 
banks, in which they were heartily supported by the 
Savings Banks Associations of New York State and 
Connecticut, which are composed entirely of mutual 
savings banks. These dangers lay principally in the 
facts that under the Federal Reserve Act the Gov- 
ernment was prevented from depositing postal savings 
with banks other than those members of the Federal 
Reserve System, and that deposits with the Govern- 
ment could not be directly attached, which would open 
up a broad channel through the Postal Savings Bank 
for dishonest persons to defraud their creditors. 

The members of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, to whom this bill was referred, 
evidently took the same view of the matter, for they 
have returned the bill to the House so amended that, 
while it still provides for the payment of interest 
upon amounts up to $1,000, it limits the amount which 
may be received from any one person to $2,000. At 
the same time Senator Bristow has introduced an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, known as 
Senate Bill 4503, which will permit the Government 
to deposit postal savings in all banks, whether mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Association or not. 

In view of the lower rate of interest paid by 
postal banks, there is no reason to believe that under 
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these new regulations, should they become effective, 
the postal savings bank will become any more serious 
a competitor of savings banks than it has been in the 
past, even though in the future it will operate prac- 
tically under the same conditions as savings banks, 
but rather will continue to be a valuable thrift agency 
in educating those unfamiliar with banks to become 
savings depositors. 

The text of House Bill 7967, as amended, and 
Senate Bill 4503, as introduced, is as follows: 


H. R. 7967. 
AN ACT 


To amend the Act approved June twenty-fifth, nine- 
teen hundred and ten, authorizing a postal sav- 
ings system. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That such part of section six of the Act 
approved June twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and ten, 
authorizing a system of postal savings depositories, 
as reads “but no one‘shall be permitted to deposit 
more that $190 in any one calendar month” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “but the balance to the 
credit of any person, exclusive of accumulated interest, 
shall not exceed $2,000,” and said Act is further 
amended so as to repeal the proviso in section seven 
thereof and insert in lieu of such proviso the follow- 
ing, “Provided, That no interest shall be paid on such 
part of the balance to the credit of any person as is 
in excess of $1,000.” 

Passed the House of Representatives, December 


15, 1913. Attest: South Trimble, Clerk. 


S. 4503. 
A BILL 


To amend the Federal Reserve Act by repealing the 
prohibition against deposit of the postal savings 
funds in any bank not belonging to the system 
established by said Act. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve 
banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means 
of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved December 
twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, be 
amended as follows: In section fifteen strike out the 
words “or of the postal savings.” 


REAL THRIFT WORK BY BANKERS. 
‘g every State Bankers’ Association would take the 


constructive interest in our work that has been 

evidenced by the North Dakota Bankers’ Associa- 

tion, the Thrift Campaign which we have been 
quietly but persistently waging during the past year or 
so would reach such proportions that the hosts of Ex- 
travagance, with its attendant, Misery, would soon 
be routed, and throughout the length and breadth of 
our land Thrift and Happiness would speedily en- 
throne Prosperity. 

Some time ago Secretary Macfadden communi- 
cated with this office, seeking information relative to 
the School Savings System. Then came requests for 
our pamphlets, until, through the energy of Mr. Mac- 
fadden, nearly a thousand school savings bank pam- 
phlets have been distributed in North Dakota, and the 
Bankers’ Association issued the following bulletin, 
which speaks for itself: 

North Dakota Bankers’ Association. 
Secretary’s Office. 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Bulletin No. 147. 
The School Savings Bank. 
To Members North Dakota Bankers’ Association: 

Are the young men of your town developing the 
automobile appetite on a wheelbarrow income? 

If so, there is something wrong and it is probably 
the result of early training. 

Life tendencies are usually shaped during the 
formative years that the child is in school. 

In these days when, through the public schools, 
we are preparing our young people for life by giving 
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- them courses of training in all manner of practi:al 


subjects, why not instil thrift by the same metho1? 

The School Savings Bank will be, in effect, 
course in thrift. 

Why not, through co-operation with the teachers, 
install such a system in the schools of your town? 

It witl not take much of your time and will be of 
slight expense, but the results, while perhaps not 
directly apparent, will be written in terms of char- 
acter-making in the lives of the young people of your 
community. 

Throughout the East, wherever introduced, the 
system gives excellent satisfaction and is recognized 
as an effective influence in combating that trait of 
heedlessness in the spending of money to which Young 
America is prone. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
indicates that in June, 1913, School Savings Banks 
were in operation in 201 cities, with total deposits of 
$1,161,467. 

Phrases like the following occur in letters on 
the subject which have come to the committee from 
bankers and school officials: 

“We think very well of the system indeed, and do 
not hesitate in recommending the same to you.” 

“It is satisfactory alike to teachers, pupils, par- 
ents and bankers; the social and moral effects are 
very gratifying.” 

In North Dakota, Grand Forks, Bismarck, Grafton 
and Amenia have School Savings Banks in operation. 

Your committee believes that the State Bankers’ 
Association can do no more effective educational work 
than by urging the spread of the system. 

Secretary Macfadden will furnish literature and 
the necessary information relative to the installation 
of the system. Write him to-day. 

‘ Very truly, 
F. W. Vail, Milnor, 
J. L. Bell, Bismarck, 
C. W. Ross, Grand Forks, 
School Savings Bank Committee. 
Fargo, N. D., March 10, 1914. 


Many Bankers’ Associations might become larger 
constructive forces in their respective communities if 
they would give more attention to education, not 
merely of the members and their employees, but of 
the public with whom they deal and the children who 
will be the depositors of the future. 

It is earnestly hoped that other associations will 
follow the example of North Dakota, and to all we 
assure our heartiest co-operation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


HE regular spring meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Savings Bank Section, will be held at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Thursday, 
April 30th, at ten o’clock a.m., and bids fair to 

be of especial interest and importance to the Section. 
It will, however, be tinged with sadness, owing to 
the resignation of G. Ad. Blaffer, of New Orleans, 
who has been obliged to withdraw from active busi- 
ness during the past few months as a result of ill 
health, and the death of C. T. Rose, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Among the matters to be considered at this meet- 
ing, besides reports of the various committees, are 
the filling of the vacancies caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Blaffer, whose term expires this year, and the 
death of Mr. Rose, whose term expires in 1915; the 
recommendation of new by-laws, to be submitted to 
the Section at its annual meeting for adoption, after 
having been approved at this time by the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association; the 
matter of suitably celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of savings banks in this country in 1916, 
and the participation of this Section in the Inter- 
national Thrift Congress which the American Society 
for Thrift is arranging in connection with the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 

New by-laws became necessary when the new 
Constitution was adopted in Boston, and the new set 
for this Section will embody all of the main points 
of the general constitution, in order that there may 
be absolute uniformity in the management of this 
department and that of the general Association. 


PRESIDENT: 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VICE-PRESIDENT : 
A. O. WILSON, Vice-President State National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“WHAT BANK CLEARINGS SHOW.” 


HE above heading was used over an editorial 
T that appeared in a recent issue of “The Phila- 
delphia Record” devoted to arguments, based 
upon clearing figures, showing why Philadel- 
phia’s claims for a Reserve Bank should be given 
consideration. Our purpose here is not to dispute 
Philadelphia’s right to a regional bank—by the time 
these words are in print that matter will be settled, 
and, we hope, in her favor—but to call attention again 
to the fallacy of using bank clearings as a true indi- 
cation of the amount of business transacted. 


Speaking of Philadelphia’s greatness, about which 
no one familiar with financial facts is in any doubt, 
the article states: “Its progress has been steady and 
consistent, while other cities show great variations 
and losses.” Among such cities, Boston, Baltimore, 
Kansas City and Pittsburgh are mentioned. This 
statement is misleading and does an injustice to cities 
whose progress has been just as steady and consistent 
as any other. The facts are that in each of the cities 
“showing great losses’ there have been important 
bank consolidations, which always reduce the clear- 
ings, but reduced clearings do not necessarily indicate 
a slowing up of business. The reverse is often true. 
There have been no consolidations or liquidations of 
clearing house members in Philadelphia for several 
years, which is the factor of greatest influence in 
decreasing clearings, while, on the other hand, there 
are factors which tend to swell clearing totals with- 
out the business of a city having grown at all. 

In Philadelphia, for example, the clearing house 
“due bill” is used extensively. Transactions that are 
settled between banks in other cities by means of 
drafts on a Central Reserve Center and hence do not 
appear in the total of exchanges, are not “lost” in 
Philadelphia. Trades of clearing house certificates 
for New York funds are also cleared regularly. Notes 
and drafts or almost anything else that member banks 
may agree upon go through the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing House daily, while in other cities nothing may be 
cleared except bank checks. -It is a proper use of the 
facilities afforded by the clearing house to clear other 
transactions than checks, and Philadelphia is to be 
congratulated for taking full advantage of this con- 
venient mechanism, but the figures resulting mean 
little or nothing unless that part of the clearings rep- 
resenting true commercial business is kept separate 
from the figures covering purely banking adjustments 
srowing out of the original transactions. 

A city situated as is Philadelphia is further af- 
fected by changes in the relations between its banks 
and those of a nearby center. For example, a large 
New York institution may close a banking connection 
in Philadelphia, and several millions of dollars a 
month, which formerly were sent direct to the bank 
where payable, will instead pass through the clear- 
ing house, increasing the exchanges materially. The 
editorial from which we have quoted mentions Cleve- 
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land, and basing the statement upon the clearings 
of that city, says, “Cleveland makes but a poor show- 
ing as a commercial center.” The facts are that 
Cleveland has, relatively, fewer banks in its clearing 
house than any other city. The seven National banks 
of that city receive the bulk of Cleveland items direct 
from their correspondents, and it is due to this con- 
dition (a sound one, by the way) that Cleveland 
makes a “poor showing” as to clearings, and it does 
not reflect in any degree upon her importance as a 
“commercial center.” 

The time-honored custom of using clearing house 
totals as a barometer of business fluctuations or as 
a publicity slogan dies hard. The usefulness of these 
figures is about to cease altogether with the organ- 
ization of the Federal Reserve Banks, when checks 
on National banks or other members of the system 
will be sent direct to the bank where payable. Clear- 
ing totals will ultimately be limited to an exchange 
of checks that do not go out of their own city, and 
the statistics of the past thirty years will be useless 
for the purposes of comparison. There is yet time, 
however, to prepare statistics showing total bank 
transactions or debits against deposit liabilities as 
thirty cities, members of the Clearing House Section, 
are now doing. These figures represent true condi- 
tions and will be affected very little, if any, by the 
new system of check collection. Even transfers which 
will take the place of bank drafts, appear in the fig- 
ures showing debits against deposits. 

We have it on the best of authority that, under the 
rules that will be drawn up for the Federal Reserve 
Banks, all member banks will hereafter report the 
amount of their deposits subject to check, and the 
“turn over” of these deposits covering a certain in- 
terval. Such figures will give us what we have been 
trying to get for some years, a true barometer of 
business fluctuations. 


PROGRESS IN THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM. 


E are informed by member banks doing large 
\X/ transit business that the percentage of checks 
bearing the transit numbers is showing a 
steady increase. For our own information we 
have been keeping a record of numbered and unnum- 
bered drafts sent to this office in payment of dues. 
These items coming from non-members naturally 
would not show the same percentage of numbered 
checks and drafts as a similar number of drafts com- 
ing from members, nevertheless the figures are inter- 
esting and encouraging: 
April 11, 1913, 
October 1, 1913, 
January 16, 1914, 
March .16, 1914, 


75 checks, 53 per cent. 
68 checks, 60 per cent. 
71 checks, 63 per cent. 
102 checks, 65 per cent. 


Mixed lots of checks received from both members 
and non-members show the following: 
August 1, 1913, 32 checks, 59 per cent. 
October 17, 1913, 52 checks, 69 per cent. 
January 28, 1914, 42 checks, 78 per cent. 
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PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM J. HENRY, Secretary New York State Bankers’ 
Association, New York City. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT : 
BOWMAN, Secretary Kansas Bankers’ 
Topeka. 


Association, 


STATE SECRETARIES SEGTIO 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


T. H. DICKSON, Secretary Mississippi Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Jackson. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 

P. W. HALL, Secretary Iowa Bankers’ Association, Des 


Moines. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1914. 

Shreveport 
* 30-Mayi,2. Ex. Council A.B.A., Hot Springs, Va. 
8,9 NOW Atlantic City 
123-14. North Carolina Raleigh 
= 15, 16. Oklahoma City 
4-6. Washington ..............- Walla Walla 
211,23. Conmecticut Place not decided 

11,12. New York, 
Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
Cape May, N. J. 
4 cess Old Point Comfort 
“ 28-25. South Carolina ........... Isle of Palms 
” 23-27. Michigan..On Board Steamer to Alpena 
“ 926,37. Pennayivanin. ........06 Bedford Springs 
Sept. 22-24. Am. Inst. of Banking...... Dallas, Texas 
Oct. 12-16. Amer. Bankers Assn...... Richmond, Va. 
Nov. 6,7 Castle Hot Springs 


VERMONT BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE Vermont State Bankers’ Association held its 
fifth annual convention at Bellows Falls, Tues- 
day, March 3d. President C. P. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Burlington Savings Bank, called the 
convention to order and the invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. A. C. Wilson, Rector of Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church. W. C. Belknap, editor of 
the Bellows Falls “Times,” made an address of wel- 
come, to which W. W. Russell, Cashier of the First 
National Bank, White River Junction, responded. 
The annual address of President Smith dealt 
largely with the principles of savings banks, and he 
said that the State of Vermont has feason to be proud 
of the record of its financial institutions. 
The report of Secretary C. S. Webster, Treasurer 
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of the Barton Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
showed that out of forty-nine National banks and 
fifty-six savings banks and trust companies in the 
State, eighty-two were members of the Association 
a gain in membership of five in the past year. As 
shown by the report of Treasurer D. L. Wells, Cashier 
of the First National Bank, Orwell, there was a bal- 
ance on hand of $349 in the treasury. H. M. McFar- 
land, Chairman of the Executive Council, reported for 
that body. 

United States Senator John W. Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, made the principal address and spoke on the 
new banking and currency measure and its workings. 
He advocated the furthering of financial relations 
with Latin-American countries and urged the Asso- 
ciation not to endorse any system of guarantee of 
deposits. 

In the evening the annual banquet was held at 
the Hotel Windham, at which Charles W. Osgood was 
toastmaster. Professor Bradlee, of the University of 
Vermont, spoke on agricultural extension work. Sen- 
ator Weeks and others also talked. 

Henry L. Ward, President of the Burlington Trust 
Company, offered the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Vermont State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, in session at its annual meeting, desires 
to record the gratification it feels that the bankers of 
New Hampshire have organized a State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and to express the hope that it has before 
it a career of useful service in its State and that 
relations mutually agreeable and pleasant may be es- 
tablished between it and this Association. Resolved, 
That this action be recorded by the Secretary and a 
copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Association.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President—Henry F. Field, President of the Rutland 
County National Bank, Rutland; Vice-President—H. 
M. McFarland, Vice-President of the Lamoille County 
National Bank, Hyde Park; Secretary—C. S. Webster, 
Treasurer of the Barton Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Barton (re-elected); Treasurer—D. L. Wells, 
Cashier of the First National Bank, Orwell (re- 
elected). 


OKLAHOMA CONVENTION PLANS. 


RRANGEMENTS for the eighteenth annual con- 
A vention of this Association at Oklahoma City 
are practically complete, although the meeting 
is more than a month hence. Among the 
speakers will be Arthur Reynolds, of Des Moines, 
President of the American Bankers Association; B. F. 
Harris, of Champaign, Ill, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the A. B. A.; W. G. Edens, of 
Chicago, and J. E. Jones, of Nowata, Okla. 

The Oklahoma City bankers, in co-operation with 
the Association, have mapped out a very attractive 
entertainment program, one of the principal events of 
which will be a grand ball. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


California Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


1064 Mills Building, 
San Francisco, March 9, 1914. 


BANK ROBBED IN MIDDAY. 


Cc. B. A. No. 578.—Armed Bandit Forces Lone Cashier 
to Surrender Cash. 


During the noon hour of Saturday, March 7, 1914, 
a robber, heavily armed and unmasked, boldly en- 
tered the Oak Park Branch of the Sacramento Bank, 
held up the cashier, who was alone at the time, and 
escaped with $2,015. 


The robber is described as follows: 5 feet 8 
inches; 145 pounds; very bright blue eyes; dark hair; 
sandy mustache, cropped close; wore black slouch hat 
and dark clothes. Had appearance of being a work- 
ingman. The robber left behind him a right-hand 
glove, from which the third and little fingers had been 
cut off close to the hand and sewn up, as though the 
wearer had only a thumb, index finger and middle 
finger on the right hand. This glove might have been 
left as a ruse. 

The California Bankers’ Association has offered 
a reward of one hundred dollars for the arrest and 
conviction of the robber; reward to remain in force 
for one year and be payable under the rules of C. B. A. 
governing payment of rewards. 


BONDS MISSING. 


The following described bonds are reported to 
have been lost or stolen, and banks are warned 
against purchasing same: 

Oregon Short Line Six Per Cent. Bond, No. 14,400, 
due 1922, $1,000, with February ist coupon attached. 

Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Four Per Cent. 
Bond, No. 422, due 1948, $1,000, with January coupon 
attached. 

We are advised by Winthrop T. Hovey, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, San Francisco, that the above- 
described bonds, mailed from San Francisco, January 
28th, addressed to him care of the Ranier Club, 
Seattle, were lost in transit. Banks are requested by 
Mr. Hovey to telegraph him in case either of these 
bonds are offered for sale to them. 


San Francisco, March 16, 1914. 
WARNING! 


Do Not Cash Checks for the Wrong Mr. Wright. 


One G. A. Wright, styling himself “Rev. G. A. 
Wright,” forged the name of Rev. E. G. Miller, San 
Barnabas Church, Victoria, B. C., to a check for $50 
on the Royal Bank of Canada. The so-styled Rev- 
erend goes so far as to clothe himself in the clerical 
suit of an Episcopal minister, and thus gets into 
the good graces and confidences of ministers. He is 
described as being about 5 feet 6% inches tall; slight 
in physique; gray hair; steel gray eyes; complexion, 
fair; age, about 51 years; and of a military bearing. 
When wearing the garb of a minister, he has a soft, 
low-crown, black felt hat. Sometimes dressed in a 
business suit, with soft felt alpine hat. Claims to be 
graduate of Oxford; once captain in a Toronto regi- 
ment. 


San Francisco, March 20, 1914. 
WARNING—BOGUS CHECK SWINDLER. 


We appreciate the courtesy shown by a member 
bank in Orange County in advising us as follows con- 
cerning a recent unsuccessful attempt to defraud it. 

“On March 5th, a man giving the name of H. B. 
McMahan called on us, stating that he desired to 
transfer his balance from the East here. He accord- 
ingly gave us for collection a draft for $3,500 on the 
German National Bank of Little Rock, Ark. He 
asked for the advance of a small loan until this col- 


lection could be heard from. He claimed to be a 
Shriner and made his claim for a loan on the strength 
of that. This draft was returned unpaid, with the 
statement from the German National Bank that his 
name did not appear upon their books. 

“McMahan is a man about 30 years old, very dark 
complected, short, rather heavy set, and shabbily 
dressed. Claims to be part Indian, and looks it.” 


FORGERY. 
Cc. B. A. No. 581—$70—Charles B. McLeish. 


A bank located in San Pedro reports a small loss 
by honoring four forged checks, aggregating in 
amount $76. These checks purported to bear the 
signature of one of the bank’s depositors. They were 
drawn in favor of one Charles B. McLeish, who is 
described as follows: Age, 18 years; height, 5 feet 11 
inches; weight, 160 pounds; medium build; eyes, blue- 
gray; smooth face; fair complexion; occupation, 
paperhanger. We are advised that he has previously 
committed forgery and is at present on probation. 
If located, advise by telegraph the Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Los Angeles. 


STOLEN CHECK—$87.79. 


The following letter, received by California Bank- 
ers’ Association, March 19th, from Major S. F. Dut- 
ton, U. S. A., Quartermaster at Alcatraz, Cal., is 
self-explanatory: 

“T desire to report that on January 10, 1914, I 
issued a check (No. 686) in favor of Bert M. Gilmore, 
on the Treasurer of the United States, for eighty- 
seven dollars and seventy-nine cents ($87.79). This 
check was stolen from the quarters of Lieutenant 
Robinson at Alcatraz Island on March 13 or 14, 1914. 
If this check is presented at any of your banks, it is 
requested that this office be notified by telegraph.” 


Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Sedalia, Mo., March 14, 1914. 


A member at Rich Hill, Mo., reports that it has 
been defrauded by a man answering the following 
description: Name given as W. E. Stone; nativity, 
American; occupation, claimed to be selling groceries 
to restaurants and hotels for St. Louis wholesale 
house; age, about 50 years; weight, about 200 pounds; 
height, about 6 feet; build, square shoulders. 

The check by which our member was defrauded 
was drawn on the Independence State Bank of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., in favor of W. E. Stone, and pur- 
ported to be drawn by J. R. Randall & Son. The In- 
dependence State Bank has returned the check with 
advices to the effect that it has no such account on 
its books. The endorsements are alleged to be those 
of W. E. Stone and the proprietor of a local hotel, 
who signs by mark. It is claimed that the latter is 
not genuine. 

For the apprehension and conviction of “Stone” 
on the crime charged above, the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association offers a reward of twenty-five dollars, re- 
ward to remain in force for a period of one year from 
date of this notice and to be paid according to the 
by-laws and rules of this Association. Arrest and 
wire this office. 


Sedalia, Mo., March 14, 1914. 
WARNING! 


The following very important communication, 
dated March 11, 1914, has been sent out by the Min- 
nesota Bankers’ Association: 


One of the most dangerous swindlers in the 
United States defrauded a Minnesota bank, March 
4th, under the name of C. Howe. Other aliases are: 
“C, Ware, C. Woods, C. Walters, C. Weston, W. David, 
C. Crowe, C. Winters, C. West, C. Clay, C. Palmer, 
C. Craig, C. Clark, C. C. Cash, C. C. Cook, C. Charles, 
R. F. Bane, C. S. Carter,” etc. (Journal 
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The records do not indicate that he has even been 
apprehended. He is wanted in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Washington, D. C. No photo- 
graph is obtainable, and especial attention is called to 
the following description: Age, 42 to 45; height, 5 feet 
10 inches; weight, about 180 pounds; smooth shaven; 
beard shows dark under skin; dark complexion; hair, 
black, slightly mixed with gray; when last seen he 
wore black ‘stiff hat, dark overcoat; has the appearance 
of a prosperous business man; usually inquires at the 
bank for some officer whom he knows is not in. He 
poses as a railroad employee or an employee of some 
railroad publication. He uses stolen drafts and check 
blanks, which he obtains from printing and litho- 
graphing houses, and in all probability now has in his 
possession blank cashier’s checks of several banks. 

In writing checks, a single loop form of “C” is 
used, and in the endorsement the double loop “C” ‘is 
used. If the above-described party tries to “put one 
over” on you, do nothing to alarm him until you can 
have him held by your local authorities; notify this 
office by telephone, at our expense, and we will under- 
take to be on the ground with a regularly issued war- 
rant immediately. 

If this man appears at your bank, arrest and wire 
the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, 611 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn., at its expense; 
the Indiana Bankers’ Association, Indianapolis, at its 
expense, and this office, at our expense. 


Mississippi Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Jackson, Miss., March 9, 


LOOK OUT! 
Member bank at Meridian reports being victim- 
ized on forged endorsement in the following manner: 
A man, giving his name as C. E. Moore, asked 
bank teller to cash a check on Heard National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for $255. Teller stated that he 
would have to have a local endorser. Moore then gave 
the name of a prominent citizen (John Doe), with 
whom he claimed to have acquaintance. Teller stated 
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would accept Mr. Doe’s endorsement, but Mr. Doe 
would also have to come to the bank and identify 
Mr. Moore. 

Half an hour later the cashier of the bank was 
called to the telephone and some person purporting 
to be John Doe stated that he had endorsed Mr. 
Moore’s check and asked to be relieved of making a 
personal trip to the bank. The cashier, thinking he 
recognized Mr. Doe’s voice, authorized the teller to 
cash check for Mr. Moore. 

Heard National Bank at Jacksonville reported by 
wire that the check was worthless and that similar 


checks, issued under various names, had come into 
it for payment. The endorsement proved to be a 
forgery. 


The alleged Moore is described as follows, from 
best recollection: Height, about 5 feet 8 inches; 
weight, 160 to 170 pounds; blue eyes; light hair; full, 
round face; dressed in business suit and has appear- 
ance of being a traveling man. 

Keep a sharp watch for a man of this description 
with this sort of transaction to put through. Report 
by wire to this office. 


New Mexico Bankers’ Association, 
Office of Secretary. 


Raton, N. M., March 24, 1914. 


WARNING. 


Recently one of our members was defrauded by 
a man representing himself to be Charles Wheeler, 
stopping with a woman whom he represented to be 
his wife, and a little girlk The woman went to the 
Catholic Priest of the town and represented they 
were in desperate circumstances, saying they were 
waiting for a check from her father who lived in Los 
Angeles. In due time the check “arrived” and the 
Priest brought it into the bank to be cashed. The 
check turned out to be “NO GOOD.” The parties left 
town on the night the check was cashed. 

Should these parties show up in your town 
have them held and notify this office. 


REGISTRATION AT OFFICES. 


HE following visitors registered at the Associa- 
tion offices during the month of March: 
Barroll, L. W., Baltimore, Md. 
Bayliss, H. C., Cashier Bergen 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Bouse, Robert L., “The Philadelphia Record,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Brainerd, George G., Superintendent Ocean Accident 
and Guaranty Corporation, New York City. 
Brown, Joseph G., President Citizens’ National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Crane, A. A., Vice-President 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dunning, D. M., President Auburn Savings Bank, Au- 


County Bank, 


First National Bank, 


burn, N. Y. 

Evans, William S., Manager Henry & West, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fake, Guy G., Attorney Bergen County Bank, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


Fuller, Oliver C., President Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goff, F. H., President Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Greene, N. H., Vice-President People’s Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Moline, Ill. 

Harmstad, C. C., Assistant Secretary Title 
and Trust Company, New York City. 

Higley, Homer H., Vice-President Chenango National 
Bank, Norwich, N. Y. 

Hilliard, W. B., Representative Mechanics and Metals 


yuarantee 


National Bank, New York, Houston, Texas. 
Hopkins, W. F., Vice-President Third National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Johnson, W. R., Paying Teller First National Bank, 
Red Bank, N. J. 
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Landon, W. P., Deputy Commissioner State Banking 
Department, Hartford, Conn. 

Lane, John D., Financial Advertising Manager New 
York “Sun,” New York City. 

Le Gendre, William C., Assistant Manager Brown 
Brothers and Company, New York City. 

Low, J. M., New York City. 

Lynch, Jasper, President First National Bank, Lake- 
wood, N. J. 

Mason, John H., Vice-President Commercial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moran, 8S. C., “Texas Bankers’ Journal,” Houston, Tex. 

Newell, E. J., Vice-President The People’s Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Poillon, W. C., Vice-President Bankers’ Trust. Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Prince, N. D., Vice-President Windham County Na- 
tional Bank, Danielson, Conn. 

Pugsley, Cornelius A., President Westchester County 
National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Roach, J. P., New York City. 

Ruffin, B. A., Secretary Insurance Committee Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Richmond, Va. 

Schock, Fred. F., Cashier First National Bank, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

Simpson, Charles A., Treasurer Rutland Savings Bank, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Stackel, William H., Trust Office, Security Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Vechten, Ralph, Vice-President Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Washburn, Frederic B., Treasurer Worcester Five- 
cent Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

Williams, Charles L., Cashier Richmond Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Wooley, Edward M., Editorial Department “McClure’s 
Magazine,” New York City. 
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GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


O bankers who are studying the results of bank 
guaranty experience, the most useful summary 
of the situation in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Texas is that by Mr. Thornton Cooke, pub- 
lished in the “Quarterly Journal of Economics,’ No- 
vember, 1913, under the caption, “Four Years More 
of Deposit Guaranty.’ An interesting but less ex- 
haustive article on the subject also appeared in the 
February, 1914, issue of the “Review of Reviews.” 
“The Southern Banker’ of March, 1914, contains a 
prief resume of the new Mississippi guaranty law. 
The following articles have also appeared in recent 
publications: 

“An experiment in government or political con- 
trol of banking functions; an Oklahoma experience 
which offers a timely warning,” by W. B. Harrison. 
(In “Trust Companies’ Magazine,” v. 17, p. 413, No- 
vember, 1913.) 

“Safeguarding bank depositors,” by E. N. Brei- 
tung. (In “Business America,” p. 125, February, 1914.) 

“Guaranty of bank deposits,” by T. H. Dickson. 
(In “Southern Banker,” p. 38, January, 1914.) 

“The Okahloma guaranty law,” by A. E. Stephen- 
son. (In “Bank Deposit Guarantee Journal,” p. 24, 
January, 1914.) 

“Oklahoma guaranty system versus recent legis- 
lation,” by R. C. Stuart. (In “Bank Deposit Guarantee 
Journal,” p. 27, January, 1914.) 


“How guaranties on bank deposits work.” (In 
“Literary Digest,” p. 234, January 31, 1914.) 
CREDIT. 
The Library will loan to Association members, 


upon request, the material which it has collected on 
Credit, covering general Credit principles and prac- 
tice from the banking standpoint, the work of Credit 
Departments, suggestions for standard forms of Credit 
Statements, and discussion regarding Credit Bureaus. 
Very little information on these special phases of the 
subject can be found in books, but the Library has 
recently added two new books of practical interest to 
the average banker. The one is by James E. Hagerty 
on “Mercantile Credit,’ * and the other by W. G. L. 
Taylor is called “The Credit System.” {+ 


* Published by Holt at $2. 
+ Published by Macmillan at $2.25. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The international banking possibilities of the new 
Federal Reserve Act have led to renewed requests for 
books on foreign exchange, for which the Library 
finds the following a good working collection: 


Clare, George, “A B C of the Foreign Exchanges” 
(1911), Macmillan. 
Escher, Franklin, “Elements of Foreign 
change” (1911), Bankers’ Publishing Company. 
Gonzales, V., “Modern Foreign Exchange” 
Hammond. 


Ex- 
(1914), 


“Theory of the Foreign Exchanges” 


Goschen’'s 
(1908), Wilson. 

Margraff, Anthony W., 
(1912), Fergus. 


“International Exchange” 


LIBRARY AND, 
REFERENCE. 
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Tate’s “Modern Cambist,” 
Wilson. ~ 

The books by Clare, Goschen and Tate are stand- 
ard English publications, but may easily be secured 
through American book dealers. Of the American 
publications, Escher is the most elementary, Gonzales 
(in paper covers) the latest, and that by Margraff the 
most detailed as to the work of the foreign department 
of banks. 


edited by Easton (1912), 


COMMERCIAL PAPER UNDER THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT. 


Since January ist the Library has kept a daily 
index to Federal Reserve System references in the 
financial periodicals which it has on file. Press clip- 
pings are mounted and loaned, but the demand for 
those on Commercial Paper has made it impossible 
to circulate them rapidly enough, so the following 
references are given to financial publications which 
are to be found in most banks. All dates are of 1914: 

Boston Chamber of Commerce defines commercial 
loans. (“United States Investor,” March 21, p. 461.) 

Cleveland Clearing House Association replies to 
the Committee. (“Finance,” March 21, 
p. 274.) 

Comment regarding quest for definition of com- 
mercial paper. (‘“Annalist,’ March 9, p. 293; “Finan- 
cial Age,” March 9, p. 400.) 

Commercial credits under the new currency law. 
(“St. Louis Banker,’ January, p. 3.) 

Definitions of commercial paper acceptable under 
the Federal Reserve Act—New York Clearing House, 
Philadelphia Clearing House, and Baltimore Clearing 
House. (“Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” March 
7, p. 729; “Financial Age,” March 7, p. 403.) 

Doggett, L. S. Suggests campaign of education 


with a view of introducing two-name commercial 
paper as a substitute for indebtedness charged on 
open accounts. (“Financial Age,” February 28, p. 371.) 


Forgan, J. B. Praises credit system of the United 


States. (‘“Finance,” February 28, p. 213.) 
Forgan, J. B. Remarks before Organization Com- 
mittee at Chicago. (“Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle,” January 24, p. 279.) 

Forgan, J. B. Answers questions propounded by 
Organization Committee. (‘Federal Reserve Banker,” 
February 21, p. 317.) 

Gardin, J. E. Standard requirements as to com- 
mercial paper eligible for rediscount under Federal 
Reserve Act. (“Trust Companies,” February, p. 101.) 

Hearing held by the Merchants’ Association Com- 
mittee on Commercial Law—brief sketch of remarks. 
(“Commercial West,” March 21, p. 24.) 

Koelsch, W. F. H. Advocates use of two-name 
paper. (“Southern Banker,” February, p. 30.) 

Lamb, S. A. What is commercial paper? 


Louis Banker,” March, p. 3.) 


: Laughlin, Prof. J. L. The problem of greatest 
importance is the organizing of credit. (“St. Louis 


Banker,” January, p. 11.) 

Malpas, F. C. Prefers the Canadian system and 
wonders what change the regional banking system 
ye make in this regard. (“Pacific Banker,’ March 
14, p. 4.) 

Merchants’ Association of New York. Discussion 
of meeting to define commercial paper. (‘“Financier,” 
March 14, p. 831; “Financial Age,” March 14, p. 427; 
ee comment, p. 441; “Greater New York,” March 

» Pp. 1.) 


l= 
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Merchants’ Protective Association opposes dis- 
crimination against single-name paper. (“Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle,’ March 7, p. 730.) 

A narrower market for commercial paper—edi- 
torial comment. (“Financial Age,’ March 21, p. 489.) 

Nash, W. A. Favors continuance of present prac- 
tices. (“Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” March 
14, p. 802; “Financial Age,” March 14, p. 434.) 

Page, E. D. A plea for single-name paper. 
nalist,’”’ March 16, p. 324.) 

Reserve Organization Committee sends out letter 
to clearing house associations requesting aid in for- 
mulating definition of commercial paper. (“Financial 
Age,” February 21, p. 310.) 

San Francisco Clearing House Association reply 
as to what constitutes commercial paper under the 
Federal Reserve Act. (“Coast Banker,” March, p. 
195.) 


(“An- 
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Shepherd, Owen. Advantage of registration of 
commercial paper under Federal Reserve Act. (“Trusi 
Companies,” January, p. 17.) 

Sprague, O. M. W. Thinks any attempt to restors 
the use of double-name paper would be disastrous. 
—— and Financial Chronicle,” March 21, 
p. 883.) 

Standardizing commercial 
Age,” February 28, p. 361.) 

Summary of the definition of commercial paper 
given by the St. Louis Clearing House Association 
(“Financier,’ March 7, p. 732.) 

Two-name paper considered obsolete—letter to 
“Financier.” (‘‘Financier,’ March 21, p. 884.) 

Wiggin, A. H. Reports discussion of commercial 
paper by the New York Clearing House Association. 
(“American Banker,” February 28, p. 683; ‘Financier,’ 
February 28, p. 677.) 


paper. (“Financial 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING MARCH. 


Adrian, Charles L. 


Director German Exchange Bank, New York City. 


Ames, William—President Blackstone Canal National Bank, Providence, R. I. 


Anthony, S. 


Reed—Director Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Bailey, Oliver J.—Director Dime Savings & Trust Company, Peoria, II. 

Bartow, Henry B.—Cashier Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bauman, George—President City National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Bradley, James—President First National Exchange Bank, Port Huron, Mich. 


Burnett, Wilbur E.—President First National Bank, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cahn, Jacob—Vice-President The First National Bank, Ashland, Ohio. 
Chalmers, James C.—President First National Bank, Adams, Mass. 
Conrad, W. G.—President Pondera Valley State Bank, Conrad; 
Great Falls; Conrad Trust & Savings Bank, Helena; 
and First State Bank, Livingston, Mont. 
Felter, John Daniel—Trustee Greenpoint Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filippini, Charles—Vice-President Swiss-American Bank, Petaluma, Cal. 


Company, 
Kalispell, 


Conrad Banking 
Conrad National Bank, 


Folda, Adolph—Cashier Colfax County Bank, Howells, Neb. 
Ford, John Howard—Trustee American Surety Company, New York City. 


Gummere, Barker, Jr.—President Trenton Trust & Safe Deposit Company; 


Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Director Mercer 


Hale, E. W.—Director California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Handy, John S.—Vice-President and Director Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La. 

Hastain, W. A.—Vice-President Citizens’ Bank, Clinton, Mo. 

Heinsheimer, David L.—Director Mills County National Bank, Glenwood, Iowa; President Iowa 


Bankers’ Association. 


Hoblit, Frank Downey—President First National Bank, Lincoln, Il. 


Hoffman, William F.—President Commercial National 


Bank, Columbus, Ohio, and Member 


Executive Council American Bankers Association, 1910-1913. 
Jones, Alexander F.—Vice-President Broadway Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Kenefick, E. R.—Cashier Home National Bank, Dell Rapids, S. D. 


Kirkpatrick, 
phia, Pa. 


yeorge E.—Director 


Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust Company, Philadel- 


Knoop, George C.—Director Mercantile Bank, Baltimore,- Md. 
Leisy, Otto Isaac—Director Lincoln Savings & Banking Company and Pearl Street Savings & 


Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Loughran, Michael F.—Director Joliet National Bank, Joliet, Il. 

McCluney, John H.—President State National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshall, William H.—President First National Bank, Wampum, Pa. 

Martin, Frederick Townsend—Director Metropolitan Trust Company, New York City. 
Milsaps, Urian S.—President and Director Central Savings Bank & Trust Company, Monroe, La. 
Palmer, Frederick E.—President First National Bank, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Patterson, Thomas W.—President Fresno National Bank, Fresno, Cal. 

Pierson, James H.—President Southampton Bank, Southampton, N. Y. 

Pruden, W. E.—Director West Side Savings Bank, New York City. 

Reismeyer, Gustav—Director Franklin Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Riley, Francis-—Director People’s National Bank, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Sellwood, Joseph—-President City National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

Shults, DeWitt Clinton—President Fort Plain National Bank, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Smith, Byron L.—President Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 

Smith, R. R.—President State Bank of Renwick, Renwick, Iowa. 

Tower, Isaac—Director Union City National Bank, Union City, Mich. 

Tribe, George H.—Vice-President First National Bank, Ogden, Utah. 

Vincent, Thomas P.—Vice-President Georgia National Bank; President Athens Savings Bank, 


Athens, Ga. 
Wylie, 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Douglas M.—Vice-President National Bank of Commerce; 


Director Eutaw Savings 


== 


BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


HE progress of the various measures in Congress 
in which bankers are more or less interested 
has been carefully followed by the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, acting on behalf of the 
Association, and the members of that Committee have 
been individually active in the prosecution of that 
branch of Association work which comes within their 
jurisdiction. It would seem advisable that members 
of the Association who have suggestions concerning 
any subject of legislation pending in Congress should 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the Committee, 
as better results can be obtained by concentrated 
effort through one organized and authoritative chan- 
nel, than by means of scattered, independent action, 
wherein different members working for the same 
end are often unaware of each other’s doings. The 
full committee is as follows: 


P. W. Goebel, Chairman, President Commercial 
National Bank, Kansas City, Kans. 

J. Elwood Cox, President Commercial National 
Bank, High Point, N. C. 

E. M. Wing, Vice-President Batavian National 
Bank, La Crosse, Wis. 

W. H. Bucholz, Vice-President Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

John McHugh, President First National Bank, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cc. A. Hinsch, President 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chairman Goebel and General Counsel Paton were 
again in Washington on March 23d and 24th in con- 
nection with pending bills. On the subject of Inter- 
locking Directorates it is understood that a redraft 
of bill on this subject is in contemplation as a result 
of the hearings and that the three tentative drafts 
which were the subject of the hearings, namely, the 
“Definitions” bill, ‘“‘Trade Relations” bill, and “Inter- 
locking Directorates” bill, are likely to be consolidated 
into one bill. At this writing no such redraft has 
been made public and from the best information 
obtainable, after the preparation of such redraft, 
it will take fully a month of discussion among 
the members of the Judiciary Committee before their 
views are reconciled and a definite measure reported 
out. Just what the character of this proposed legis- 
lation will be cannot be foretold. 

On the subject of Guaranty of Deposits, Senator 
Owen, on March 10th, introduced a bill (S. 4844) to 
indemnify depositors in “member banks,” as defined 
by the Federal Reserve Act, against loss in event of 
the failure or suspension of business of such bank. 
This bill provides a depositors’ indemnity fund, to 
consist of the proceeds of the tax on National bank 
circulation, beginning January 1, 1914, and using such 
proceeds until the fund reaches one per cent. of the 
deposits of member banks. Thereafter, if the fund 
is depleted, the proceeds of the tax will be continued 
to be used to keep the fund up to one per cent. of 
the average annual deposits. The bill defines what 
the indemnified deposits are which are thus secured 
and for immediate payment out of the indemnity fund 
of depositors of failed member banks, the fund to be 
subrogated to the rights of such depositors. The 
Federal Reserve Board to control the fund. 

Bills to authorize cumulative voting for directors 
have been introduced by Mr. Logue (H. R. 12477), 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, and by Sen- 
ator Pomerene (S. 4876), referred to the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency. Mr. Logue’s bill applies to 
directors of corporations “existing by virtue of any 
act of Congress” or which hereafter may be formed 
by any act of Congress. Senator Pomerene’s bill ap- 
plies to directors of National banks and member banks 
under the Federal Reserve Act. 

The above, in addition to a number of other bills 
relating to agricultural credits, amendments of the 
Federal Reserve Act on the subject of reserves and 
acceptances, relating to holding companies, and a 
number of other bills on a variety of subjects of 
greater or less interest to the banking fraternity, are 
receiving the full attention of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation. There will be a meeting of the 
committee at Hot Springs, Va. at the time of the 
Spring meeting of the Executive Council. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


E are pleased to advise our members that 

\X/ the bill relating to bills of lading, popularly 
known as the Pomerene bill, which has been 
advocated by this Association, has been fa- 
vorably reported without amendment by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, with recommen- 
dation to the Senate that it pass. This bill is, in 
substance, the Uniform Bills of Lading Act which 
has already been enacted in several States, with cer- 
tain changes necessary to adapt it for Federal enact- 
ment. The bill was introduced in the present Congress 
on April 8, 1913, and reported to the Senate, March 
3, 1914. It is expected that the Senate will pass the 
measure as did the Senate of the 62d Congress. When 
passed it will go to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and every effort should 
then be made for a favorable report by that com- 
mittee to the House of Representatives. The shipping 
interests are allied with the bankers in the promotion 
of this legislation. Following is the report from the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, which is 
published in full for the information of our members: 


Calendar No. 260. 


SENATE. Report 


No. 309. 


63d Congress, 
2d Session. 


BILLS OF LADING. 
March 3, 1914.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Pomerene, from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT. 


[To accompany S. 387.] 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which 
was referred Senate bill 387, reports it back to the 
Senate with the recommendation that it pass. 

This is the same bill passed by the United States 
Senate on August 24, 1912. It represents the result 
of the labors of the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws of the American Bar Association after repeated 
conferences with representatives of the American 
Bankers Association, the railroad organizations, and 
the shippers’ associations. It was originally prepared 
for the purpose of having it enacted by the various 
State legislatures, so as to provide uniformity of 
legislation upon this subject. It has already been 
enacted by ten of the leading commercial States— 
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Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. The pending bill does not vary substantially 
from the acts passed by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States just named, save that it is made applicable 
to interstate and foreign commerce. 


Necessity for Federal Legislation. 


In the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee it was testified that bills of lading were 
annually issued in American commerce representing 
consignments of merchandise valued at $25,000,000,000; 
that 99 per cent. of the tonnage and value of the 
commodities shipped and covered by these bills of 
lading involved interstate and foreign commerce and 
1 per cent. intrastate commerce. On these bills of 
lading it was estimated that $5,000,000,000 in cash was 
advanced annually by the banks. It must follow, 
therefore, that any reasonable legislation which will 
lead to the security of these bills of lading in the 
hands of their owners or holders must be of immense 
value to all parties concerned. 


In 1889 the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Friedlander v. Texas & Pacific Railroad 
(1380 U. S. 416) held: 


A bill of lading fraudulently issued by the 
station agent of a railroad company without re- 
ceiving the goods named in it for transportation, 
but in other respects according to the customary 
course of business, imposes no liability upon the 
company to an innocent holder who receives it 
without knowledge or notice of the fraud and for 
a valuable consideration. 


Under the agreed statement of facts in this case 
it appears that the bill of lading issued November 6, 
1883, was executed by one Easton, the agent of the 
railroad company, fraudulently and in collusion with 
one Lahnestein, and without receiving any of the 
cotton represented by the bill of lading to have been 
received and without any expectation on the part of 
Easton to receive it. A conspiracy had been entered 
into between Easton and Lahnestein to issue these 
bills of lading for Lahnestein’s benefit. They had 
been guilty of similar transactions without receiving 
the cotton. The court held that under these circum- 
stances the agent was acting beyond the scope of his 
authority and, therefore, the railroad company was 
not bound. 

Whether this decision was sound doctrine or not, 
it was based upon precedent, and ever since has been 
recognized as the law of the land by the Federal 
courts as well as by some of the State courts. 


This rule has resulted in great losses to the 
buyers of merchandise who have the right to depend 
upon the bona fides of bills of lading, to bankers and 
financial men who have bought or discounted drafts 
secured by these bills of lading, and to the sellers of 
cotton, grain, or other products, who are honest and 
whose transactions are discredited by reason of the 
frauds which have been permitted to be perpetrated 
by fraudulent shippers conspiring with freight agents. 

As a further result of this rule millions of dollars 
have been lost to commerce. 

The pending bill (sec. 25) modifies the law as 
laid down in the Friedlander case by declaring: 


Sec. 25. That if a bill of lading has veen issued, 


by a carrier or on his behalf by an agent or em- 
ployee the scope of whose actual or apparent 
authority includes the issuing of bills of lading, 
the carrier shall be liable to (a) the consignee 
named in a straight bill or (b) the holder of an 
order bill, who has given value in good faith, for 
damages caused by the non-receipt by the carrier 
of all or part of the goods or their failure to cor- 
respond with the description thereof in the bill at 
the time of its issue. 


Other defects in the present law which it is sought 
to correct by this bill may be classified under the 
heads of: (1) Shipper’s load and count; (2) Duplicate 
bills of lading; (3) Altered bills of lading; (4) Spent 
bills of lading; (5) Forgeries. 
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Shipper’s Load and Count. 


Many abuses have arisen by carriers marking « 
bill of lading “Shipper’s load and count.” This of 
course affects their value for banking and credit pur- 
poses. These abuses are sought to be remedied by 
sections 23 and 24 of the bill, which provide: 


Sec. 23. That when goods are loaded by a 
carrier such carrier shall count the packages of 
goods, if package freight, and ascertain the kin 
and quantity, if bulk freight, and such carrie: 
shall not, in such cases, insert in the bill of lad- 
ing “Shipper’s load and count,’ or other words 
of like purport, indicating that the goods were 
loaded by the shipper and the description of them 
made by him. If so inserted, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section, said words shall be treated 
as null and void and as if not inserted therein. 

Sec. 24. That when goods are loaded by a 
shipper, at a place where the carrier maintains 
an agency, such carrier shall, on written request 
of such shipper, and when given a reasonable op- 
portunity by the shipper so to do, count the pack- 
ages of goods, if package freight, and ascertain the 
kind and quantity, if bulk freight, within a rea- 
sonable time after such written request, and sucii 
carrier shall not, in such cases, insert in the bill 
of lading “Shipper’s load and count,” or other 
words of like purport indicating that the goods 
were loaded by the shipper and the description of 
them made by him. If so inserted, contrary to 
the provisions of this section, said words shall 
be treated as null and void and as if not inserted 
therein. 


Duplicate Bills of Lading. 


The regulations with regard to duplicate bills of 
lading are found in sections 6, 7, and 18. They read 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. That order bills issued in a State for 
the transportation of goods to any place in the 
United States on the Continent of North America, 
except Alaska and Panama, shall not be issued in 
parts or sets. If so issued, the carrier issuing 
them shall be liable for failure to deliver the goods 
described therein to anyone who purchases a part 
for value in good faith, even though the purchase 
be after the delivery of the goods by the carrier 
to a holder of one of the other parts: Provided, 
however, That nothing contained in this section 
shall be interpreted or construed to forbid the 
issuing of order bills in parts or sets for such 
transportation of goods to Alaska, Panama, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign countries, 
or to impose the liabilities set forth in this section 
for so doing. 


Sec. 7. That when more than one order bill is 
issued in a State for the same goods to be trans- 
ported to any place in the United States on the 
Continent of North America, except Alaska and 
Panama, the word “duplicate,” or some other word 
or words indicating that the document is not an 
original bill, shall be placed plainly upon the face 
of every such bill except the one first issued. A 
carrier shall be liable for the damage caused by 
his failure so to do to anyone who has purchased 
the bill for value in good faith as an original, even 
though the purchase be after the delivery of the 
goods by the carrier to the holder of the original 
bill: Provided, however, That nothing contained 
in this section shall in such case for such trans- 
portation of goods to Alaska, Panama, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign countries he 
interpreted or construed so as to require the plac- 
ing of the word “duplicate” thereon, or to impose 
the liabilities set forth in this section for failure 
so to do. 


Sec. 18. That a bill upon the face of which 
the word “duplicate,” or some other word or words 
indicating that the document is not an original 
bill, is placed plainly shall impose upon the carrier 
issuing the same the liability of one who repre- 
sents and warrants that such bill is an accurate 
copy of an original bill properly issued, but no 
other liability. 
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Altered Bills of Lading. 
Section 16 provides: 


Sec. 16. That any alteration, addition, or 
erasure in a bill after its issue without authority 
from the carrier issuing the same, either in writ- 
ing or noted on the bill, shall be void, whatever 
be the nature and purpose of the change, and the 
bill shall be enforceable according to its original 
tenor. 


Spent Bills of Lading. 


Many frauds have been committed in the com- 
mercial world by using bills of lading after the goods 
have been delivered because they were not taken up 
or canceled. Frequently these bills of lading have 
been used for the purpose of securing credit. The 
railroads have not been responsible because they have 
been able to prove the delivery of the goods. Sections 
14 and 15 of the bill remedy these abuses. They read 
as follows: 


Sec. 14. That except as provided in section 
twenty-nine, and except when compelled by legal 
process, if a carrier delivers goods for which an 
order bill has been issued, the negotiation of which 
would transfer the right to the possession of the 
goods, and fails to take up and cancel the bill, 
such carrier shall be liable for failure to deliver 
the goods to anyone who for value and in good 
faith purchases such bill, whether such purchaser 
acquired title to the bill before or after the de- 
livery of the goods by the carrier and notwith- 
standing delivery was made to the person entitled 
thereto. 


Sec. 15. That except as provided in section 
twenty-nine, and except when compelled by legal 
process, if a carrier delivers part of the goods for 
which an order bill had been issued and fails 
either— 


(a) To take up and cancel the bill, or 


(b) To place plainly upon it a statement that 
a portion of the goods has been delivered with a 
description which may be in general terms either 
of the goods or packages that have been so de- 
livered or of the goods or packages which still 
remain in the carrier’s possession, he shall be 
liable for failure to deliver all the goods specified 
in the bill to anyone who for value and in good 
faith purchases it, whether such purchaser ac- 
quired title to it before or after the delivery of 
any portion of the goods by the carrier, and not-- 
withstanding such delivery was made to the per- 
son entitled thereto. 


Forged Bills of Lading. 


While the laws of the several States penalize the 
forging of bills of lading, it is believed, because of 
the fact that by far the greater part of the commerce 
is interstate in character, there should be some Fed- 
eral legislation making the forging and issuing of 
forged bills of lading punishable by the Federal courts. 
This is done by section 44 of the pending bill. 

It is not intended by this report to call especial 
attention to all of the provisions of the bill, as they 
are self-explanatory. Suffice it to say that in addi- 
tion to the correction of the abuses hereinbefore spe- 
cially referred to, the bill is a codification of the 
principles now controlling interstate shipments. It 
defines the rights and liabilities of the common car- 
riers, consignors, and consignees, and all other inter- 
mediate owners and holders of bills of lading. It will 
serve to make more uniform the commercial laws of 
our country. 


Constitutionality of the Bill. 


Congress is given the right “To regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes.” Under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution it seems clear that inter- 
state shipments are subject to the control of Congress. 
Bills of lading are but representatives of the goods 
therein described, defining the rights and liabilities of 
the carriers, the consignor, and the consignee, and 
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other holders thereof. If the goods shipped are sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of interstate com- 
merce, then clearly it seems bills of lading, represent- 
ing them, also must be interstate commerce, and 
Congress therefore has the right to declare the terms 
and conditions upon which they may be issued, used, 
and retired. 


Without intending to discuss the many decisions 
of our Supreme Court defining the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce, we believe the constitution- 
ality of the pending bill by analogy clearly follows 
from the doctrine laid down in Southern Railway v. 
United States (222 U. S. 20). The syllabus reads as 
follows: 


The safety-appliance act of March 2, 1893 (27 
Stat. 571, ch. 196), as amended March 2, 1903 (32 
Stat. 943, ch. 976), embraces all locomotives, cars, 
and similar vehicles used on any railway that is 
a highway of interstate commerce, and is not con- 
fined exclusively to vehicles engaged in such com- 
merce. 


The power of Congress under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution is plenary and compe- 
tent to protect persons and property moving in 
interstate commerce from all danger, no matter 
what the source may be; to that end Congress 
may require all vehicles moving on highways of 
interstate commerce to be so equipped as to avoid 
danger to persons and property moving in inter- 
state commerce. 


Mr. Justice Van Devanter, who delivered the 
opinion of the court, said, at page 26: 


We come, then, to the question whether these 
acts are within the power of Congress under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, considering 
that they are not confined to vehicles used in 
moving interstate traffic, but embrace vehicles 
used in moving intrastate traffic. The answer to 
this question depends upon another, which is, Is 
there a real or substantial relation or connection 
between what is required by these acts in respect 
of vehicles used in moving intrastate traffic and 
the object which the acts obviously are designed 
to attain, namely, the safety of interstate com- 
merce and of those who are employed in its 
movement? Or, stating it in another way, is 
there such a close or direct relation or connection 
between the two classes of traffic, when moving 
over the same railroad, as to make it certain that 
the safety of the interstate traffic and of those 
who are employed in its movement will be pro- 
moted in a real or substantial sense by applying 
the requirement of these acts to vehicles used in 
moving the traffic which is intrastate as well as 
those used in moving that which is interstate? 
If the answer to this question, as doubly stated, 
be in the affirmative, then the principal question 
must be answered in the same way. And this is 
so, not because Congress possesses any power to 
regulate intrastate commerce as such, but because 
its power to regulate interstate commerce is 
plenary and competently may be exerted to secure 
the safety of the persons and property transported 
therein and of those who are employed in such 
transportation, no matter what may be the source 
of the dangers which threaten it. That is to say, 
it is no objection to such an exertion of this power 
that the dangers intended to be avoided arise, in 
whole or in part, out of matters connected with 
intrastate commerce. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT. 


HE General Assembly of South Carolina passed 

the Negotiable Instruments Act on March 4, 

1914, and it became effective on the twentieth 

day after its passage. The act has therefore 

been a law in South Carolina since March 24th. 

South Carolina makes the forty-seventh State or 

jurisdiction which has passed this law. The other 
forty-six are: 


— 
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1897—New York. 1904—Kentucky. 


Connecticut. Louisiana. 
Colorado. 1905—Kansas. 
Florida. Wyoming. 
1898—-Massachusetts. Missouri. 
Maryland. Michigan. 
Virginia. Nebraska. 


1907—New Mexico. 
West Virginia. 


Rhode Island. 
1899-—Tennessee. 


North Carolina. Illinois. 
Wisconsin. Nevada. 
North Dakota. Hawaii. 
Utah. Alabama. 
Oregon. 1909—New Hampshire. 
Washington. Oklahoma. 
District of Columbia. 1911—Delaware. 
1901—Pennsylvania. Philippines. 
Arizona. 1913—Alaska. 
1902—Ohio. Arkansas. 
New Jersey. Indiana. 
Iowa. Minnesota. 
1903—Idaho. South Dakota. 
Montana. Vermont. 


RAILWAY PAY CHECKS. 


N the JOURNAL for March a communication was 
] published from a member bank in Illinois, stating 
the risk incurred in the cashing of railway pay 
checks because of the impossibility of identifying 
foreign laborers to whom such checks were made 
payable, coupled with a request for suggestions as to 
how these checks might be handled with safety to 
the banks which cash or pay them. It was suggested 
in reply that if such checks were made payable to 
“John Smith or Bearer” the bank would be protected 
without the burden of identification, because the in- 
strument would, in law, be payable to bearer while 
it would seem that such a form of check would suffi- 
ciently serve the purpose of the railroad as an indi- 
cation of the particular laborer to whom it was given 
in payment, because the check would also contain his 
name. The article also contained a request for fur- 
ther information on the subject from members. 


Complying with such request, a bank in Michigan 
has written as follows: 

“Referring to article ‘Railway Pay Checks’ in 
the March, 1914, issue of JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, beg to 
say that in this district all of the mining com- 
panies pay their men with checks payable to 
‘John Jones or bearer,’ taking their receipt for 
this check on a due bill form, stating the days 
worked, rate of pay, and any deductions. This 
receipt is taken at the companies’ offices before 
a timekeeper or mine foreman who identifies the 
party to the paymaster. This relieves the banks 
from any liability should the check be paid to 
the wrong person. Our payrolls aggregate $300,000 
per month, and we could not possibly take the 
risk of paying so many, where a large percentage 
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of the miners are foreigners and not able to read 
or write, and there are no means of identification. 
I should think this system would be beneficial 
to railway companies as well as mining com- 
panies, and would remedy the objections raised by 
your correspondent.” 


From the above it would seem that the system of 
making such checks payable to “John Smith or 
Bearer” is in vogue in the case of certain mining 
companies which pay their laborers by this form of 
check, and there would seem no good reason why the 
same system could not be adopted by railway com- 
panies. A further communication has been received 
from a bank in Montana, as follows: 


“In reading your American Bankers Associa- 
tion BULLETIN for the month of March, I note 
on page 622 an article regarding railway pay 
checks and that you ask for helpful information 
about same. Last summer we had the account 
of the U Bridge & Construction Company, who 
employed a great number of men. Now it was 
impossible for anyone in our bank to know 
whether we were honoring checks for the correct 
party, and I have been thinking about that same 
question quite frequently. My idea is that these 
railroad companies should have _ identification 
ecards signed by each employee of the company. 
When an employee of a large concern like the 
Great Northern Railway, or of any other corpo- 
ration which employs such an immense number 
of men, presents his pay check to a bank, he will 
be compelled to show his identification card, and 
by this the teller will be relieved from all doubt. 
These identification cards should bear the height, 
weight, and a complete description of the em- 
ployee, so that a teller can compare the identifica- 
tion card with the person presenting the check. I 
am giving you my idea in regard to this, and I 
hope that this will help you solve the problem and 
that I may hear from you of some better system 
regarding same.” 


The above is a suggestion that each laborer or 
employee should have ax identification card contain- 
ing a complete description, and when he presents his 
pay check to the bank he should also be compelled 
to show the identification card, which would enable 
the bank to determine the identity of the payee. Such 
a system might be practicable. The only possible 
objeetion which suggests itself is that in case some 
payee should present his check without the card, and 
be refused payment, it might involve the bank in 
liability for wrongful dishonor. This could be rem- 
edied by making the check payable only on condition 
that it should be accompanied by identification card 
of the payee; in other words, making the check non- 
negotiable and payable to the payee only upon presen- 
tation of his card with the check. 

Both of the above communications are helpful 
suggestions, and the one from Michigan, especially, 
indicates how the problem is solved in the case of 
mining companies. It would seem equally practicable 
in the case of railway pay checks. 


OPINIONS OF GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


STOPPING PAYMENT OF CERTIFIED CHECK. 


Where check has been certified for payee and drawer 
afterwards requests bank to refuse payment, some 
cases hold (a) bank liable on check even to fraud- 
ulent payee while others hold (b) bank not 
liable to payee who has received check through 
fraud or without consideration or where drawer 
has set-off against payee—Bank liable on its cer- 
tified check in any event to an innocent purchaser 
for value. 


From Pennsylvania.—We would like to have 
your opinion on the following case: A purchases 
goods from B and gives B in payment his check, 
which B takes to A’s bank and has certified. A 
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fails to receive the goods and requests his bank 
to stop payment on his check given to B. Can 
payment be stopped on this certified check? 


There is a conflict of authority whether a bank 
which, after certifying a check, stops payment upon 
request of the drawer (whether or not it takes a 
bond of indemnity) can successfully interpose a de- 
fense against its payment in the hands of the payee 
by setting up an equity of the drawer. Of course, 
if the check has been negotiated by the payee to a 
holder in due course, the bank will be compelled to 
pay it and some cases go to the extent of holding 
that the bank is compelled to pay its certified check 
to the payee for whom it has certified the instrument 
even though the payee procured the check from the 
drawer by fraud. Thus in New Jersey (Times Square 
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Automobile Co. v. Rutherford Nat. Bank, 73 Atl. 479) 
where, after the bank had certified a check for the 
payee, it stopped payment at the request of the 
drawer, it was held liable to the payee in an action 
upon the certified check, notwithstanding the payee 
had obtained the instrument from the drawer upon 


false representations. The court said that when the 
bank certified the check, this act operated as a pay- 
ment of the check so far as the drawer was con- 
cerned and the situation was the same as if it had 
paid cash to the payee who had redeposited the 
money and taken the bank’s certificate of deposit. 
The court distinguished the transaction from one 
where the certification is made at the request of the 
drawer; in such case it held the drawer remains 
liable upon the check and the defense of fraud in an 
action by the payee would be open both to the drawer 
and to the bank. An Ohio case (Blake v. Hamilton 
Dime Sav. Bank Co., 87 N. E. 73) goes even further 
and indicates whether the check is certified for the 
drawer or for the holder, the bank’s obligation to 
pay is the same; that in neither case can payment 
be stopped nor can the bank defend on the ground 
that the holder has procured the check by fraud. 

But to the contrary is the recent decision of the 
Appellate Division, First Department, New York 
Supreme Court in Carnegie Trust Co. v. First Nat. 
Bank, 141 N. Y. Supp. 745. In this case a Cincinnati 
bank made its check payable to the Carnegie Trust 
Company and the check was certified for the payee 
by the First National Bank. Within an hour after 
certification, the drawer by telegraph requested pay- 
ment stopped, the reason being that the Carnegie 
Trust Company was insolvent and owed the drawer 
more than the amount of the check. In an action by 
the Carnegie Trust Company against the certifying 
bank, the court (one Justice dissenting) held the 
certifying bank was not liable. The ground upon 
which the court based its decision was that the prop- 
osition that certification creates a new contract be- 
tween holder and bank the effect of which is to 
impose an obligation on the certifying bank to pay 
the check to the holder, is subject to the qualification 
that if the certification has been induced by mistake 
and the rights of no third parties have intervened and 
the holder has lost nothing nor changed its position 
in reliance upon the certification, the certifying bank 
may be relieved from liability. The court held that 
in certifying, the bank acts in a sense as the agent 
of the drawer, warranting his signature and suffi- 
ciency of funds and undertaking that they will not 
be withdrawn for any other purpose than payment 
of the check, but the bank does not warrant the title 
of the payee nor his right to collect the check and 
its obligation is therefore a qualified one which does 
not become absolute until the check passes into the 
hands of a holder in due course or unless the holder 
changes his position to his disadvantage in reliance 
upon the certification. And where it was shown the 
payee was- insolvent and owed the drawer more than 
the amount of the check so that the latter had a right 
of set-off and did not in fact owe the payee anything, 
the certifying bank was not liable. In a dissenting 
opinion, T.aughlin, J., pointed out that the duty the 
drawee owed the drawer was fully discharged by the 
certification, the effect of which was the same as if 
the check had been paid in cash, to assign the deposit 
to the payee to the extent of the check, cancel all 
liability on the check as between the original parties 
and create a new contract between bank and payee 
to pay the amount on demand. Against this liability 
no equities then existing or subsequently arising in 
favor of the drawer against the payee would be avail- 
able as a defense. A number of New York cases 
are cited in support of this position. 

The above indicates the conflict of decision on 
this question. My own view is that the ends of 
justice are best served by a legal doctrine or policy 
as announced by the majority of the New York Ap- 
pellate Division. True, the validity of a certified 
check as the equivalent of money must be maintained 
so that any person taking such an instrument can 
do so with the same assurance as if he was receiving 
actual money. But is not the integrity of a certified 
check sufficiently maintained when the courts make 
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it as good as money in the hands of any bona fide 
holder and is there any necessity of going further 
and making it as good as money in the hands of a 
fraudulent holder? True, if the payee who has ob- 
tained the check from the drawer by fraud or duress 
or without consideration has, upon presenting the in- 
strument at the bank, received payment in cash in- 
stead of by certification, the money in his hands 
would be lost to the drawer and the same thing 
would be true where he has had the check certified 
and then negotiated it for value, but where the 
fraudulent payee simply takes payment by way of a 
certified check which he retains and endeavors to 
enforce, does not a policy of law which makes certi- 
fied checks virtually equivalent to bank notes even in 
the hands of a fraudulent holder, go beyond the 
necessities of the case and favor the guilty at the 
expense of the innocent? 


Coming now to the particular case stated. A 
purchases goods from B and gives B in payment his 
check and B procures its certification. B fails to 
deliver the goods and so A has received no consider- 
ation for his check. He requests the bank not to 
pay. Under such circumstances I think the bank 
should do all it can to prevent its customer from 
being defrauded or victimized and upon taking a 
bend of indemnity from A to save it harmless from 
all costs and damages resulting from its refusal, the 
bank should refuse to pay the check. If the check 
has been negotiated by B to an innocent purchaser, 
the bank will be held liable to pay it. If B himself 
seeks to recover on the check, the bank would still 
have to pay according to the New Jersey & Ohio 
cases, while according to the decision of the New 
York Appellate Division, the failure of consideration 
to the holder would be a good defense of the bank 
from liability. The Pennsylvania courts might take 
the same view as the New York Appellate Division 
in the case cited. If, however, it should turn out that 
the check has been negotiated by B to an innocent 
purchaser, and this appears to be clearly the fact, 
there would probably be no justification for refusing 
payment and incurring the expense of defending an 
unsuccessful suit, for a holder in due course would 
have a clear right of recovery from the bank. 


PAYMENT OF FULL AMOUNT BEFORE DUE NOT 
USURIOUS. 


It is not usury to receive payment before maturity 
of the full amount due at maturity upon note 
discounted at, or carrying, highest legal rate of 
interest. 


From Mississippi—We would like your opin- 
ion, if we accept payment of a note prior to 
maturity, discount on which at legal rate had 
already been paid, can any claim for usury be 
held? Also if we require payment of interest at 
legal rate for time note is drawn when payer 
wishes to pay before maturity, is this usury? 


In Cooke v. Young, 89 S. C. 173, it was held that 
where a debtor for his own convenience chooses to 
pay before maturity the amount of principal and 
interest that will be due on a nonusurious contract 
at maturity, this does not operate to taint the transac- 
tion with usury. 

In that case it was shown the South Carolina 
statute provided that “no greater interest than seven 
per cent. per annum shall be charged, taken, agreed 
upon or allowed...either by way of straight in- 
terest, discount or otherwise, except upon written 
contracts wherein by express agreement a rate of 
interest not exceeding eight per cent. may be 
charged.” Two notes had been given for $600 each 
with interest from date at seven per cent. per annum 
secured by real estate mortgage. Before the maturity 
of the notes the maker sold the mortgaged property 
and desired to pay off the notes, but the payee refused 
to accept less than the whole amount of principal 
with interest to maturity. This the maker paid and 
then brought suit to recover double the interest, 
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claiming it was usurious to receive interest in excess 
of the amount of interest accrued up to the date of 
payment. But the court held there was no usury and 
said: “It is conceded that there is no usury in the 
terms of the contract. It cannot, therefore, be usury 
to receive payment according to such terms. The 
fact that the debtor for his own convenience volun- 
tarily chooses to pay before maturity the amount of 
principal and interest due at maturity cannot oper- 
ate to taint the transaction with usury, as that is 
nothing more than performance of a lawful contract, 
although tendered and accepted in advance of the 
stipulated time. The statute has no reference to the 
receipt of the principal debt. The receipt of the in- 
terest in advance of the time of stipulated payment 
could not be within the statute, which has been con- 
strued not to forbid the taking of lawful interest 
annually in advance.” 

According to this decision it would not be usury 
for the holder to receive payment of the full sum 
in advance of maturity, whether the note was orig- 
inally discounted at the highest legal rate, the in- 
terest being taken out in advance or whether the 
note provided for payment of the principal with 
interest at the highest legal rate, the principal only 
having been loaned at the time the note was delivered 
and both principal and full interest to maturity paid, 
by agreement, before maturity of the note. 

It would seem that the law as stated in the 
South Carolina case would apply generally, for when 
a note is paid off before maturity at request of the 
maker it is for his convenience and it might be, also, 
that the amount would lie idle in the hands of the 
holder until maturity, where he had no opportunity 
to reinvest it before that time. The case, therefore, 
would not be one of bargaining for or taking usury 
at the inception of the contract and it would not seem 
that the receiving payment, prematurely, of the 
amount lawfully bargained for when the loan was 
made should bé regarded as usurious. 

The legal rate of interest in Mississippi is six 
per cent. and eight per cent. is allowed to be stipu- 
lated for by written contract. But the courts of 
Mississippi, differing from the rule generally held 
elsewhere, have held that the discount or taking out 
the interest at the highest legal rate in advance is 
usurious. Banking Co. v. Bank, 73 Miss. 96. Where, 
however, a note has been discounted at a rate which 
is legal or where a note provides for payment of 
interest at the highest legal rate and the maker 
desires to pay before maturity, it would seem on the 
authority of the South Carolina case that the accept- 
ance of payment of the full amount which would be 
due at maturity, before maturity, would not be 
usurious. The holder of the note is not obliged to 
receive payment until it is due and would then be 
entitled to the full amount of principal and interest. 
If it will be an accommodation to the maker to cancel 
the debt before maturity and the holder agrees so 
to do, I do not think the acceptance of such prepay- 
ment would be regarded by the courts of Mississippi 
as a violation of the statute against usury. 


COMPOUND INTEREST STIPULATION IN NOTE. 


Where a note provides that waneie interest shall bear 
interest, some courts hold contract (1) usurious; 
more hold such provision (2) invalid and unen- 
forceable as contrary to public policy, while a 
few courts hold such provision (3) valid and 
enforceable—Question not decided in Kansas— 
Agreement made after interest is due, to pay in- 
terest thereon, is valid. 


From Kansas.—Enclosed I hand you copy 
of notes we are using, the principal being pay- 
able three years after date. The notes contain 
this clause: “With interest at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum from date. Interest payable an- 
nually, and if not paid when due to bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal.” The ques- 
tion 


is can we collect compound interest pro- 
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vided the maker does not pay interest each year 
as contracted in the note, but lets the interest 
run to the end of the three- -year period? Would 
it make any difference if the rate stated in the 
note was only 4 per cent. so the total compound 
interest charge would be less than the legal 
contract rate of 10 per cent. per annum? 


The note in question is payable three years after 
date with interest at the highest legal rate allowed 
by the Kansas statute, namely, 10 per cent. and con- 
tains the provision: “Interest payable annually and if 
not paid when due to bear the same rate of interest 
as the principal.” 

When parties to a loan agree, before any instal- 
ment of interest falls due, that unpaid interest shall 
bear interest, several different views are taken by th: 
courts as to the effect to be given to such a contract 
In a few cases it has been declared usurious; Drury 
v. Wolfe, 134 Ill. 294; Brown v. Crow, Tex. [1895] 2% 
S. W. 653. But in the great majority of cases it has 
been held merely unenforceable, as tending to oppres 
sion and usury. Eslava v. Lepretre, 21 Ala. 504; Lec 
v. Melby, 93 Minn. 4; Hager v. Blake, 16 Nebr. 12: 
Quackenbush v. Leonard, 9 Paige [N. Y.] 334; Jarrett 
v. Nickell, 9 W. Va. 345. The line of cases which 
have been inclined to invalidate contracts stipulating 
for compound interest on the ground of public policy 
and oppression, rather than on the ground of usury, 
find their clearest expression in cases such as Quack- 
enbush v. Leonard, 9 Paige Ch. (N. Y.) 334, where 
it was held that the principle of not giving effect to 
an agreement for the compounding of interest, which 
is to become due, is not based upon the usury laws; 
but is adopted as a rule of public policy, to prevent 
accumulations of compound interest in favor of 
creditors who neglect to collect their interest when 
it becomes due. And that the principle upon which 
the rule is founded does not apply to a case where 
one man advances money to purchase property for 
the benefit of himself and another, to be refunded 
to him with compound interest, out of the sale of 
the proceeds of the property. 

In other states such agreements, if made, have 
been held valid and enforceable. Carney v. Matthew- 
son, 86 Ark. 25; Union Sav. Bank Co. v. Dottenheim, 
107 Ga. 606; Merchants &c. Bank v. Caston [Miss. 


1910], 52 So. 633; Covington v. Fisher, 22 Okla. 207; 
Newton v. Woodley, 55 S. C. 132; Blake v. Yount, 42 
Wash. 101. 


The rule has been stated thus in several cases: 
“Interest upon interest cannot be stipulated for at 
the time of the loan or contract; but if, after the 
interest is due, an agreement is made that it shall 
carry interest, such an agreement is valid, and should 
be enforced.” Sanford v. Lundquist [Neb. 1908], 118 
N. W. 129; Telford v. Garrels, 132 Ill. 550; McGovern 
v. Union Mut. Life Ins. Co., 109 Ill. 151; Craig v. 
McCulloch, 20 W. Va. 148, where the court said: 
“But it is definitely settled in Virginia and this State, 
that an agreement to pay interest upon interest is 
valid if made after the interest which is to bear 
interest has become due.... This rule of law is, we 
think, sound and reasonable. Money due for interest 
is as justly and fairly due as for any other consider- 
ation, and an agreement to pay interest upon it, made 
after it is due, cannot be regarded as unreasonable 
or inequitable. When the interest has become due, 
it is a debt which the creditor has a right to collect, 
and an action lies to recover it although the debt on 
which said interest accrued may not then be due— 
Greenleaf v. Kellogg, 2 Mass. 568. If instead of pay- 
ing it, the debtor asks to retain it and pay interest 
on it as any other debt, there can be no reasonable 
objection to his being permitted to do so. It is noth- 
ing more than an agreement to pay interest for the 
forbearance of enforcing the collection of a debt then 
actually due and demandable. The creditor by per- 
mitting the debtor to retain it by paying interest, sim- 
ply gives him the option to retain it upon the same 
terms and consideration which he could get by col- 
lecting it and loaning it to another party. The for- 
bearance and giving time for the payment of money 
then due is a sufficient consideration to support the 
agreement-—Young v. Hill, 67 N. Y. 162.” 
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In the last cited case, in the course of its opinion, 
the court said: “It was decided in chancery, as early 
as 1707, that a proviso in a mortgage that future 
interest, if not paid, should be taken as principal and 
pear interest is void, and that to make interest prin- 
cipal it is requisite that it be first grown due, and 
then an agreement concerning it may make it prin- 
cipal. Lord Ossulston v. Lord Yarmouth, 2 Salk. 449. 
This rule has been followed by the courts of Eng- 
land and of this State with unvarying uniformity to 
the present time. Ex parte Bevan, 9 Vesey 223; 
Mowry v. Bishop, 5 Paige 98; Comyn on Usury, 146; 
Van Benschoten v. Lawson, 6 J. Ch. 313; Connecticut 
vy. Jackson, supra; Eaton v. Bell, 5 B. & Ald. 34; 
Toll v. Hiller, 11 Paige 228; Forman v. Forman, 17 
How. 255.” 

The Kansas statute in regard to usurious interest 
is as follows: §4345. “The parties to any bond, bill, 
promissory note or other instrument of writing for 
the payment or forbearance of money may stipulate 
therein for interest receivable upon the amount of 
such bond, bill, note or other instrument of writing, 
at a rate not to exceed ten per cent. per annum; 
Provided, That any person so contracting for a 
greater rate of interest than ten per cent. per annum 
shall forfeit all interest so contracted for in excess 
of such ten per cent; and in addition thereto shall 
forfeit a sum of money, to be deducted from the 
amount due for principal and lawful interest, equal to 
the amount of interest contracted for in excess of 
ten per cent. per annum.” (Gen. Stat. Kan. [1909] 
Chap 56, §4345.) 

The Kansas statute, it will thus be seen, does not 
expressly cover the point here at issue, namely, 
whether a stipulation in a note that future interest 
if not paid when it falls due, should be taken as 
principal and bear interest, is valid or not. 

I do not find any Kansas decision upon the pre- 
cise question of the validity of a provision in a note 
providing for the payment of interest annually, and 
if not paid the annual interest to be added to the 
principal and bear the same rate of interest. There 
are certain decisions in Kansas, to the effect that a 


note otherwise negotiable, containing a promise to. 


pay interest at the highest legal rate after maturity 
with the stipulation that if the note is not paid at 
maturity the same shall bear the stipulated rate 
of interest from date, is not rendered non-nego- 
tiable by reason of such stipulation. Parker v. Ply- 
mell, 23 Kan. 402; Gilmore v. Hirst, 56 Kan. 626. 
But these decisions do not touch the question of the 
validity of a clause such as that in the note referred 


to. The question is, therefore, an open one in Kan- . 


sas, whether a provision in a note for the compound- 
ing of unpaid interest annually is valid and enforce- 
able. Of course if the note provided for such a rate 
of interest that the compounding thereof down to 
the time of maturity of the principal would not 
exceed the simple interest at the highest legal rate 
(in this case 10 per cent.) the stipulation would, in 
any event, probably be valid. 


INTEREST CLAUSE IN NOTE. 


Where a three-year note contains a provision “with 
interest from date at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum” the interest is not collectible annually as 
no part of the interest is due until maturity of 
principal. 


From Kansas.—We have a note as follows: 
“L——, Kansas, January 15, 1914. Three years 
after date I promise to pay to the order 
ot F State Bank, the sum of One Thousand 
($1,000) Dollars, at the F State Bank, L——, 
Kansas, with interest from date at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum.” Signed Jim Jones. 
Will you please advise us your opinion as to 
whether, the interest on this note is collectible 
annually or is it necessary to have included the 
words “payable annually.” As we understand 
the term “per annum” means by the year, but 


there has arisen the question whether that means 
that the interest should be paid by the year or 
merely designates the way the interest shall be 
computed. 


The interest on this note is not collectible annually 
but only at the end of the three years. The words 
“payable annually” should be included to enable 
the bank to collect the interest annually. The precise 
question was decided in Ramsdell v. Hulett, 50 Kan. 
440. A note promised to pay the amount on or be- 
fore three years after date “with interest at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum after date until paid.” 
It was unsuccessfully contended that this clause 
made the interest payable annually; that “per annum” 
and “annually” means the same. But the court held 
that no part of the interest became due until the 
maturity of the note. It said: “Strictly speaking, the 
words ‘per annum’ mean by the year, or through the 
year; but we must construe the note as an entirety. 
It is a promise to pay a stated sum of money, with 
interest thereon at the rate of eight per cent. per 
annum. This, we think, means that the principal and 
interest are due and payable at the same time.” 


COMPOUND INTEREST PROVISION IN NOTE. 


Note bearing highest rate of interest with provision 
that unpaid overdue interest shall bear interest 
not usurious in Mississippi. 


From Mississippi—Does a clause in a note 
providing for interest on interest that is unpaid 
when due constitute usury? 


In Palm v. Fancher, 93 Miss. 785, it was held that 
a promissory note bearing the highest legal rate of 
contractual annual interest from maturity and pro- 
viding that unpaid overdue interest shall become 
principal and bear interest at the same rate is not 
usurious. 


SET-OFF AGAINST BANKRUPT’S DEPOSIT. 


Deposits made in usual course subject to check with- 
in four months of bankruptcy, may be ‘set off 
against bankrupt’s notes whether due or not but 
otherwise if deposits made in view of insolvency 
with intent to give preference—Doubtful whether 
wages to salesmen preferred in payment by bank- 
rupt act would include salary to incorporated 
State bank which acted as sales agent for bank- 
rupt. 


From South Dakota.--We would like to have 
your opinion on this case: We hold notes against 
a lumber company, which are long past due. 
From time to time money has been deposited in 
this bank to their credit. We have charged their 
account and applied the same on their notes, after 
which the company has been thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. Can the Bankrupt Court compel us to 
place the money again to their account? Will 
the fact that we have been employed as their 
agents on salary strengthen our case? 


The deposit balance of a customer who has gone 
into bankruptcy may be set off against his indebted- 
ness to the bank whether due or not, provided his 
deposits have been received in usual course subject 
to check, and not in view of his insolvency, with an 
intention to make a preferential appropriation in re- 
duction of his indebtedness. New York County Nat. 
Bank v. Massey, 192 U. S. 138; Habegger v. First Nat. 
Bank, 94 Minn. 445; Frank v. Mercantile Nat. Bank, 
182 N. Y. 264. See also Studley v. Boylston Nat. Bank, 
33 Sup. Ct. Rep. 806, holding that payment of a de- 
positor’s notes given to the bank by checks drawn 
on his deposit account within four months of pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy against such depositor does 
not amount to a preference forbidden by the bankrupt 
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act of July 1, 1898, where the bank had no reasonable 
cause to believe that a preference would thereby be 
effected. It was further held in this case that the 
enforcement by a bank of its lien or right of set-off 
by applying deposits, honestly made in due course 
of business, and without intent to prefer the bank, 
to the payment of the depositor’s notes in the bank’s 
favor as they matured, does not, though within four 
months of the bankruptcy proceedings against such 
depositor, constitute a preference forbidden by the 
bankruptcy act, there being nothing in section 68a of 
that act which prevents the parties from voluntarily 
doing before the petition is filed what the section it- 
self requires to be done after the proceedings in 
bankruptcy are instituted. 

On the other hand, where the deposits are not 
received in the usual course of business and subject 
to check, or are made with a view of approaching 
insolvency, then such transaction comes within the 
inhibition of that portion of the statute against pref- 
erences, and in such case a set-off would not be al- 
lowed the bank. National City Bank v. Hotchkiss, 34 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 20; Merchants &c. Bank v. Ernst, 34 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 22, where it was held that deposits made by 
an insolvent customer after the bank cashier has 
forbidden the payment of checks against the deposit 
account, and but a few hours before an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed against the customer, 
constitute a voidable preference, and cannot be al- 
lowed to the bank by way of set-off against the cus- 
tomer’s indebtedness to the bank. See also Con- 
tinental &c. Sav. Bank v. Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
199 Fed. 704, where the evidence was held to be 
sufficient to sustain a finding that by certain trans- 
actions, through which defendant bank received and 
applied certain assets of the bankrupt to his indebt- 
edness, it intended to obtain a preference over other 
creditors, and that the bankrupt intended to give a 
preference, with mutual knowledge of his insolvency. 

The above illustrates the law on the subject of a 
bank’s right to set off a bankrupt’s note against his 
deposit made within four months of bankruptcy. In 
your case, if the deposits were made in usual course 
subject to check and not in view of insolvency, with 
intent to prefer, you would have the right to apply 
the same on the bankrupt’s notes. If, on the other 
hand, the deposits were made and received in view 
of approaching insolvency, not to be drawn against, 
but with the view of preferring the bank, the right 
of set-off would not exist. 

You further ask whether the fact that the bank 
has been employed as the agent of the bankrupt 
lumber company upon salary will strengthen the 
bank’s case. 

The Bankruptcy Act provides certain “debts to 
have priority,” payable in full out of the bankrupt 
estate, in the order stated “...(4) wages due to 
workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen or serv- 
ants which have been earned within three months 
before the date of the commencement of proceedings, 
not to exceed three hundred dollars to each claim- 
ant...” The words “traveling or city salesmen” 
were added by amendment in 1906. Assuming that 
your bank, which is a state corporation, acted as 
agent for the lumber company in the sale of lumber 
and received a regular salary therefor, the question 
would be whether the bank could be regarded as a 
city salesman earning wages within the meaning of 
the Act. I think it very doubtful that the Act would 
be so construed. 


BOND OF INDEMNITY FOR LOST STOCK CER- 
TIFICATE. 


Corporation cannot enforce by-law which requires 
surety company, as distinguished from individual, 
bond before issuing duplicate for lost certificate— 
Character and sufficiency of bond is for court 
to determine if parties cannot agree. 


From West Virginia.—Has a corporation the 
right to require a surety company bond in place 
of an individual bond to indemnify against loss 


due to the issuing of a new certificate of stock 
to replace one stolen? The X Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., refuse to accept any other bond, stating 
that their by-laws require a surety company bond 
te enable duplicate stock certificate to be issued. 
Can they so compel the giving of a surety com- 
pany bond? A few years ago a bond of this 
character was unheard of and what did the law 
require then? Could the X Company of Pitts- 
burgh if sued to compel the issuing of a new cer- 
tificate of stock, by the owner thereof, make a 
proper defense on the ground that their by-laws 
required a surety compan; bond? 


While a corporation is entitle’ to a bond of indem- 
nity before issuing a duplicate certificate of stock to 
an owner on claim of loss, there is no statute in Penn- 
sylvania making it mandatory upon the owner of a 
lost instrument of this character issued by a corpora- 
tion to give an indemnity bond of a surety company 
as a prerequisite to his right to compel the corpora- 
tion to issue him a duplicate. The common law rule 
is the same now as it has always been in Pennsyl- 
vania that the question of the sufficiency of the in- 
demnity bond is one solely for the court, whether the 
bond be that of a surety company or of individual 
sureties and the by-laws of the corporation which 
require a surety company bond would carry no weight 
in the consideration of the matter by the court. In- 
deéd, if the by-law of the corporation referred to 
should be enacted into a statute it is a very serious 
question as to whether it would not be in contra- 
vention of the Pennsylvania constitution, Art. 3, sec. 
7, which prohibits the legislature from passing any 
local or special law “granting to any corporation 
. ..any special or exclusive privilege or immunity.” 
But in any event the corporation cannot, by by-law, 
make a rule as to the character of indemnity required 
upon issue of a duplicate stock certificate which 
would be binding upon the owner. “A mere rule of 
a corporation not authorized by statute cannot affect 
the rights of purchasers or pledgees of stock. Thus 
an unauthorized by-law of a corporation, forbidding 
a transfer of stock when the holder is indebted to 
the corporation, does not relieve the corporation from 
the duty of making a transfer upon its books upon 
the request of one to whom the certificate, accom- 
panied by a power of attorney, has been assigned.” 
Jones on Collateral Securities, Sec. 162. 

In suits on lost negotiable or quasi-negotiable 
instruments the Pennsylvania courts require tender 
of indemnity as a condition precedent to judgment 
and the court is the judge as to the sufficiency of 
the security offered to protect the defendant. Meek- 
er v. Jackson, 3 Yeates (Pa.) 442; Beaver Valley 
Lodge v. Bank, 7 Pa. Super. Ct. 552; Snyder v. Wolf- 
ley, 8 Serg. & R. (Pa.) 328; Milne v. Marshall, 5 
Phila. (Pa.) 131; Fitchett v. North Pa. R. Co. 5 Phila. 
(Pa.) 132. But where the defendant is a corporation 
it seems clear that it cannot, by its own by-law, 
require that the bond must be that of a _ surety 
company. The character of the bond is for the court 
to say, unless the parties can agree upon a satisfac- 
tory bond out of court. 

Specifically replying to your inquiry, therefore, 
the Pittsburgh corporation cannot exact, as matter 
of right, a surety company bond as a prerequisite to 
issuing a duplicate stock certificate and, if the matter 
of bond cannot be settled amicably out of court and 
you are compelled to bring suit, the court will order 
the giving of such indemnity as seems to it proper 
and sufficient as a condition precedent to judgment. 


THEFT OF UNSIGNED BANK CURRENCY. 


Public protected in event unsigned national bank 
notes or notes bearing forged signature are lost 
or stolen and put in circulation. 


From Pennsylvania.—We have to-day re- 
ceived a circular from the Post Office Department, 
advising us of the loss of certain unsigned cur- 
rency recently stolen from the Alabama Great 
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Southern Railway trains, requesting that we ad- 
vise them should this currency come into our 
possession, and I am writing to ask your opinion 
as to the responsibility in a case of unsigned 
currency, or currency which may bear fraudu- 
lent signature or false stamped fac-simile. In 
other words, is such currency a liability of the 
bank for which it was about to be issued, or 
would the holder be forced to stand the loss? 


The holder is protected in the case you state by 
the Act of July 28, 1892. It is provided “That the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
providing for the redemption of National-bank notes, 
shall apply to all National-bank notes that have been 
or may be issued to, or received by, any national 
bank, notwithstanding such notes may have been 
lost by or stolen from the bank and put in circula- 
tion without the signature or upon the forged sig- 
nature of the president or vice-president and cashier.” 
Under this, National banks are required to redeem 
circulating notes issued to them though. lost or 
stolen from the bank unsigned. The matter of signa- 
ture is unimportant and many banks have them 
lithographed, printed or even with rubber stamp fac- 
simile. But whether the notes are unsigned or bear 
a forged cr fraudulent signature, the result is the 
same; if lost or stolen and circulated, the holder is 
protected and the bank stands the loss. 


LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK FOR DE- 
FAULT OF CORRESPONDENT. 


In Pennsylvania, collecting bank not liable for cor- 
respondent’s default if duly selected. 


From Connecticut.—On account of the fail- 
ure of several banks in different parts of the 
country, the question has arisen at various times 
as to the position the courts take in regard to the 
responsibility of collecting banks in cases similar 
to the following: One of our depositors doing a 
country wide business, deposits with us a long list 
of checks, among which is one on some little town 
in Tennessee. We sent this item to our corre- 
spondent in Philadelphia with 40 other checks; the 
Tennessee check is forwarded to their corre- 
spondent in the same town of the drawee bank. 
The check is paid when presented and the Phila- 
delphia bank is given credit for the amount. At 
the date on which settlement is made, the collect- 
ing bank sent the Philadelphia bank their draft 
on N. Y. in payment of the item referred to to- 
gether with several others which had accumulated 
since the last balancing. Payment of the draft 
for balance is refused by the N. Y. bank as the 
drawer has failed since issuing it. 

Our understanding of the situation is that if 
the Philadelphia bank in arranging for the col- 
lection cf its items chooses to accept drafts in 
settlement of the balances of its correspondents, 
it is for them to assume the responsibility of any 
loss rather than to throw it back on the depositor 
who may put up a claim that the check was 
paid and his customer has it in his possession 
properly indorsed and cancelled. Your reply 
stating the position taken by the courts in such 
cases will be greatly appreciated. 


The courts of the country are divided upon the 
question whether, when paper is delivered to a bank 
for collection, it is liable for the default of a corre- 
spondent to whom it intrusts the paper for that pur- 
pose. The rule of the Federal and many of the 
State courts is that the collecting bank is respon- 
sible for its correspondent’s default. But in many 
other states it is held that the collecting bank mere- 
ly undertakes to use due care in selecting a sub- 
agent and transmitting the paper and if it exercises 
such care, it is not responsible for the acts and de- 
faults of its subagents. This latter is the rule in 


Pennsylvania. Mechanics National Bank v. Good- 
man, 109 Pa. 422. 


Under this rule your Pennsylvania 
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correspondent is not responsible for the default of 
the Tennessee bank to whom it transmitted the paper. 
The same rule prevails in Connecticut. (East Had- 
dam Bank v. Scovil, 12 Conn. 303.) And if you 
received this paper from your depositor for collec- 
tion, as his agent, the amount is chargeable back 
to him. 

A further question would arise in this case 
whether the owner of the item would have a prefer- 
ence in payment from the assets of the failed Ten- 
nessee bank. Some courts hold that where the pro- 
ceeds have been collected before the bank fails and 
have increased the assets by the amount of the 
collection, they are recoverable as a trust fund; but 
other courts do not go to this extent and hold that 
the owner must share as a common creditor. 


AMBIGUOUS CHECK. 


Where check is drawn for written amount of eighty 
dollars, but the marginal figures are “$8.00” and 
the words “Not over ten dollars” are stamped 
thereon and instrument is negotiated for eighty 
dollars and that amount paid by drawee, ques- 
tions considered whether (1) drawee can charge 
full amount to drawer’s account and if not (2) 
whether excess is recoverable from bank receiv- 
ing payment. 


From Oklahoma.—A firm draws a check for 
$8.00; it is marked $8.00 in figures, written Eighty 
Dollars and protectograph stamped on check, 
“Not Over Ten Dollars.” It goes through several 
banks, all as Eighty Dollars, and paid by Drawee 
Bank as Eighty Dollars. The firm refuses to 
accept same, when checks are returned to them 
and insists that while written by them as $80.00, 
the drawee bank must lose. Would drawee bank 
have recourse on bank from whom they received 
item and would the claim of recourse go back 
to merchant who paid eighty dollars instead of 
eight, or would drawers of check be responsible 
for their own mistake? What is your opinion and 
can you cite us any decisions? 


I recently gave an opinion based, I believe, on this 
same check to another bank in Oklahoma, which was 
published in the JOURNAL of March, 1914, at page 
631. In giving that opinion I assumed the fact to 
be that the check had been originally drawn, words 
and figures, for $8.00 and that the written amount 
had been raised by the payee to $80 and based on 
that fact I stated that the bank which purchased 
the check at the increased amount had no right of 
recovery against the drawer of the check. 

But the fact now appears that the drawer him- 
self issued the check with the amount. therein writ- 
ten at $80 although the marginal figures were inserted 
as $8.00, the check being stamped “Not Over Ten Dol- 
lars” and that the check has passed through several 
banks and been paid by the drawee at $80, but that 
the drawer objects to being charged therewith. It 
is, therefore, not a raised check at all but a check in- 
tended to be drawn for $8.00 in which the drawer 
mistakenly makes the written amount $80, although 
the marginal figures and stamp indicate the smaller 
amount. 

Re-examining the question in the light of these 
facts, is the drawer chargeable with the amount paid 
on this check by the drawee, namely, $80? The Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act (§17 Okla. Act) provides: 


“Where the sum payable is expressed in 
words and also in figures and there is a discrep- 
ancy between the two, the sum denoted by the 
words is the sum payable; but if the words are 
ambiguous or uncertain, reference may be had 
to the figures to fix the amount;... 

“Where there is a conflict between the writ- 
ten and printed provisions of the instrument, the 
written provisions prevail.” 


The above is merely declaratory of the common 
law rule that where a difference appears between the 
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words and figures, the words in the body of the paper 
control, as the marginal figures are really not a part 
of the instrument, but merely a memorandum of the 
amount. See Daniel Neg. Inst. §86 and cases cited. 

The English Bills of Exchange Act of 1882 (§9 
Subdiv. 2) has a corresponding provision that “where 
the sum payable is expressed in words and also in 
figures, and there is a discrepancy between the two, 
the sum denoted by the words is the amount payable.” 

I have been unable to find a decided case in this 
country where the precise question of the duty of a 
bank to its depositor to pay or not to pay his check 
where the words and figures disagree, has been the 
subject of decision. But Grant, the English writer 
on Banking, says that the banker should pay the 
amount expressed in words, citing the provision of 
the Bills of Exchange Act above quoted and follow- 
ing the English decision to this effect in Saunders v. 
Piper, 5 Bing. N. C. 425. Grant also says: “It ap- 
pears, however, to be the custom of some bankers 
in case of a discrepancy between the two amounts, 
to pay the smaller one, whether such amount is ex- 
pressed in the body of.the check or in the margin. 
In cases where the larger amount is expressed in the 
body of the check, such a custom is clearly contrary 
to the law and would probably render the banker 
liable to an action for damages for dishonoring the 
check to the extent of the difference between the two 
amounts.” 

While there have been no American cases which 
I can find involving the duty and responsibility of a 
bank to its depositor concerning payment or non- 
payment of such a check, there have been several 
cases where an instrument has been purchased for 
the written amount which is larger than the amount 
shown by the marginal figures, in which the latter 
have been disregarded and the instrument held to be 
an enforceable obligation for the written amount. 
For example, in Smith v. Smith, 1 R. I. 398, a draft 
by the drawer to his own order stated the amount 
in writing “three hundred seventy-five 94/100 dol- 
lars.’ The marginal figures were “$175.94.” The 
draft was indorsed by the drawer and accepted by 
the drawees. It was left with the bank for discount 
and the clerk, observing the difference between the 
margin and the writing and, with the consent of 
the holder, drew the figure “3” over the “1” to make 
the figures conform to the writing and to guard 
against mistake in the entries upon the books of the 
bank. When suit was brought on the draft and the 
instrument offered in evidence it was objected to on 
the ground that it was avoided by alteration. But 
the court said: “We do not think the marginal no- 
tation constitutes any part of the bill. It is simply 
a memorandum or abridgment of the contents of the 
bill for the convenience of reference. The contract 
is perfect without it. If this is so, any alteration in 
the figures cannot avoid the contract, because it is 
no alteration either material or immaterial in the 
contract.” 

In the present case there is in addition to the 
marginal figures “$8.00” the stamped imprint “Not 
Over Ten Dollars,’ and the question this case .will 
present for decision by the Oklahoma court, if the 
matter is taken into court, is whether as between 
bank and depositor the bank was authorized to pay 
this check for $80 or whether it was negligent in so 
doing. On the one hand the drawee bank might 
contend that the check was paid according to the writ- 
ten amount just as it left the drawer’s hands; that 
it had a right to pay according to this amount and 
disregard the marginal figures and even the stamped 
notation that the check was under $10, as these were 
no part of the instrument and that according to: the 
positive statutory rule the instrument is in law a 
valid check for $80. On the other hand the drawer 
may contend that the amount written in figures and 
especially the stamp “Not Over Ten Dollars” is plain 
notice that the check was not intended for more 
than that amount and that such notice raised a duty 
in the bank, as paying agent of its depositor, not 
to pay any greater amount, at all events, until it 
had communicated with the drawer and learned from 
him what his intention was. The question is one 
which would appear to admit of differences of view 
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and, in advance of a positive ruling of a court upon 
such a state of facts, no conclusion can be arrived 
at with any degree of positiveness as to whether or 
not the check in question is chargeable to the drawer’s 
account. Probably, however, the fact that the check 
had stamped across its face the plain notice that it 
was “Not Over Ten Dollars” would be regarded as a 
controlling element in favor of the depositor. Such 
stamp could hardly be regarded as a printed provision 
in conflict with a written one but more in the nature 
of a written provision as it was especially put on the 
particular check and not a part of the printed form 
of the check and it probably would be held to be 
an express notice from drawer to drawee, which the 
latter was bound to observe, not to pay the check, 
if it appeared to be drawn for over ten dollars, the 
object being to guard not alone against alteration 
but also against the drawer’s own mistake. 

Assuming the check should be held not chargeable 
to the drawer’s account, the further question would 
arise of the drawee’s right of recovery of the excess 
from the bank which received payment. In the case 
of a raised check paid by the drawee the latter .or- 
dinarily has a right of action to recover from the 
recipient 


But this was not a raised check but a genuine 
check, with a difference between words and figures 
and containing a notice not to pay if over a certain 
amount. It would seem (although the result might be 
different were there ‘a mere discrepancy between 
words and figures without more) that such notice 
not to pay if over $10 would be sufficient to put a 
purchaser on inquiry and deprive him of the rights 
of a holder in due course, who could enforce pay- 
ment from the drawer in the event the bank had 
refused to pay it. But, the check having been paid, 
would the money be recoverable under the rule that 
money paid by mistake without consideration is 
recoverable, or that the bank receiving payment is 
liable as warrantor of the amount, or non-recoverable 
on the theory that payment once made is a finality, 
as is held where through mistake a bank pays an 
overdraft? It might be contended on the one hand 
that while the purchaser of the check was put on 
inquiry, such inquiry was satisfied when the check 
was presented and paid, as it would be within the 
sole province of the drawee to determine whether 
the drawer intended eighty or only eight dollars to 
be paid. On the other hand, it might be contended 
that the holder’s title was only for eight dollars, that 
the drawee was under no greater duty to know as 
to the true amount of the check than the purchaser, 
and that the latter by demanding payment of the 
greater amount impliedly warranted its correctness. 
Here again is room for a difference of view, although 
I am inclined to the view that if the drawee is held 
responsible to the drawer, it would have a right of 
action and each bank have recourse back to the orig- 
inal holder who transferred the check for eighty dol- 
lars instead of eight. 


Without further discussion and without attempt- 
ing to reach a positive conclusion upon the questions 
presented, I think it would be very desirable if the 
case could be taken before the Oklahoma courts upon 
an agreed statement of facts and the important 
questions decided. A judicial precedent upon a case 
of this kind would be valuable. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


Sending direct to drawee is negligent and sending 
bank liable for resultant loss. 


From Mississippi—We would thank you to 
render an opinion as to who could be considered 
liable in the following case: We recently re- 
ceived, for the credit of one of our customers, a 
check drawn on the Bank of H » Dt. \ 
Miss., which we forwarded direct to them and 
received in payment of same their New Orleans 
exchange, which we in turn forwarded to New 
Orleans and which was returned unpaid because 
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of the failure of the H—— Bank. When the ex- 
change was returned to us we charged our de- 
positor’s account with a like amount and made 
requisition to the receiver of the H—— Bank for 
the original check, which he refused to surrender, 
stating that same had been charged to the ac- 
count of the customer and had become part of 
the records of the bank; demand was then made 
by our depositor on the drawer of the check, and 
he refused to make same good, stating that the 
check had been paid and charged to his account. 


A few courts hold that it is proper for a collecting 
bank to mail a check direct to the drawee for pay- 
ment, but the majority of courts hold it is negligence 
for a collecting bank to transmit a check directly to 
the bank by whom payment is to be made, as such 
bank is not regarded in law as a suitable agent to 
enforce a claim against itself. See, for example, 
Pickett v. Thomas J. Baird Inv. Co., 1383 N. W. (N. D.) 
1026, and cases cited. These cases hold that by rea- 
son of such negligence the sending bank is liable for 
any loss resulting. “I do not find that the precise point 
has been passed upon in Mississippi, but it is quite 
likely your courts would adopt the same rule. Apply- 
ing this rule in the present case, assuming your bank 
was collecting agent, it was negligent in sending the 
check to the drawee and is responsible to its cus- 
tomer for any loss resulting. In the present Case, 
the customer has lost his recourse upon the drawer 
of the check because it has been paid and charged 
to the latter’s account; this is a loss to the customer, 
therefore, for which the bank sending the check di- 
rect to the drawee is responsible. The result would 
be the same if title to the check in question had been 
acquired by your bank at the time of deposit, instead 
of taking the check merely for collection. In cases 
where a bank takes title, the customer is liable merely 
as indorser, and where the check is paid that dis- 
charges him from liability. 

It would seem, therefore, in the above case, ac- 
cording to the weight of authority, that you would be 
liable to your customer for this loss. I regret that 
this is so, but am simply stating the law as I find it. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT. 


Questions under act as to liability of parties, notice 
of dishonor, protest and waiver. 


From South Carolina.—As you know, the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act was recently passed by 
the General Assembly of South Carolina, and as 
this act conforms our laws to the laws of those 
States in which said act has been in force, we 
have to adopt a new procedure on certain points, 
and we are therefore taking the liberty of asking 
that you would please advise us as follows: 

1. Whether under said act it is necessary to 
give notice of dishonor not only to the drawer, 
but to every other party liable on a paper which 
is not paid at maturity, excepting in the cases 
mentioned in Section 114 and Section 115 of said 
act, a copy of which we presume you have on file. 

2. Whether the insertion in the body of a note 
of the following words would be sufficient to 
eliminate in every.case the necessity of giving 
any notice in connection with the maturity and 
non-payment of a negotiable instrument: “Notice 
of protest is hereby waived by all parties liable 
herein.” 

3. Sub-section 7 of Section 17 of said act pro- 
vides, “where an instrument containing the words, 
‘I promise to pay,’ is signed by two or more per- 
sons, they are deemed to be jointly and severally 
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liable thereon.” Section 63 provides that “a per 
son placing his signature upon an instrument 
otherwise than as maker, drawer or acceptor, is 
deemed to be an indorser, unless he clearly indi- 
cates by appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” Under our former 
law, where a note payable to the order of a bank 
was signed on its face by John Doe and on its 
back by Richard Roe, both of these parties were 
held to be joint makers. It would look that, under 
Sub-section 7 above quoted, this decision would 
still be in effect, unless the same conflicts with 
Section 63, above quoted, or some other section 
in the said act. What is your opinion on this 
point? 


1. Section 89 of the Negotiable Instruments Act of 
South Carolina provides: “Except as herein otherwise 
provided, when a negotiable instrument has been dis- 
honored by non-acceptance or non-payment, notice of 
dishonor must be given to the drawer and to each 
indorser, and any drawer or indorser to whom such 
notice is not given is discharged.” Section 112 pro- 
vides when notice of dishonor is dispensed with, Sec- 
tion 114 the exceptional cases in which notice of 
dishonor is not required to be given the drawer, and 
Section 115 when notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given the indorser. ; 


Generally, therefore, notice of dishonor must be 
given to every drawer and indorser of a bill and 
every indorser of a note. It is not required, of course, 
to be given the maker of a note. In North Carolina 
the point was raised, and it was held under the act 
that a joint maker, though a surety, is not an in- 
dorser and is primarily liable, and therefore is not 
rag to notice of dishonor. Rouse v. Wooten, 140 


2. Section 111 of the act provides: “A waiver of 
protest, whether in the case of a foreign bill of ex- 
change or other negotiable instrument, is deemed to 
be a waiver not only of a formal protest, but also of 
presentment and notice of dishonor.’ Where the 
waiver is in the body of the instrument it is binding 
on all parties. I would not advise the form of waiver 
you suggest, “notice of protest is hereby waived by 
all parties liable herein,” as it might be contended 
that this was not a waiver of protest, but only a 
waiver of notice thereof. It would seem that the 
words “protest waived” in the body of the instrument 
would, under the express provisions of the act, be 
sufficient; but banks generally in their forms of 
notes make the waiver a little more specific, namely, 
that the parties liable waive presentment and demand 
of payment, protest, and notice of non-acceptance or 
non-payment. 

3. Sections 63 and°64 change the former law and 
make the irregular indorser, Richard’ Roe, who signs 
on the back, liable as indorser. Section 64 expressly 
provides: “Where a person, not otherwise a party to 
an instrument, places thereon his signature in blank 
before delivery, he is liable as indorser in accordance 
with the following rules: 


“(1) If the instrument is payable to the order 
of a third person, he is liable to the payee and to 
all subsequent parties. 


“(2) If the instrument is payable to the order 
of the maker or drawer, or is payable to bearer, 
he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker 
or drawer. 


“(3) If he signs for the accommodation of the 
payee, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the 
payee.” 


Being liable as indorser, Richard Roe is entitled 
to notice of dishonor unless the instrument contains 
waiver. 
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OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Build- 


ing. 
COLORADO, DENVER.—First National Bank Building. 
GEORGIA, ATLANTA.—Empire Life Building. 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO.—First National Bank Building. 
LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building. 
MARYLAND, BALTIMORE.—Munsey Building. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—Dime Savings Bank Building. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—McKnight Building. 
MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL.—New York Life Building. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building. 
MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—704 Title Guaranty Building. 
NEW YORK, BUFFALO.—White Building. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—Woolworth Building. 


OHIO, CLEVELAND.—Rockefeller Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Yeon Building. 

PHILADELPHIA.—New Stock Exchange 
Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 

TEXAS, HOUSTON.—Union National Bank Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—Hinckley Block. 


FOREIGN OFFICES OF THE WILL’AM J. BURNS INTER- 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 

CANADA, MONTREAL—501 Transportation Building. 

ENGLAND, LONDON, W.—Crown Chambers, 5 Regent St. 


FRANCE, PARIS -17 Rue Auber. 
BELGIUM, BRUSSELS.—4 Passage des Postes, No. 6 
Boulevard Anspach. 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTER- 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC 


IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gus. J. Patek Detective Agency, 
515 Mulberry Street. 


NEW OFFICE. 


Our detective agents have opened a new office in 
Montreal, Canada. The address is THE WILLIAM J. 
BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY 
OF CANADA, LTD., No. 501 Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


HE following is a report for the month of March, 
1914, pertaining to the work of the Protective 
Department: 


WARNING. 


Warning notices concerning C. H. BURROWS, 
alias C. H. Baker, alias C. H. Sanders, alias Robert 
O. Manning, were published in the JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, February, 1914, page 579, and March, 1914, 
page 633. He is still operating and the last heard of 
him he was passing checks p@rporting to be issued by 
the Famous Players Film Company, and used the 
names B. W. Sommers and N. O. Whitcomb. 


Impersonating A. C. Thompson, who is of good 
reputation, and forging the said Mr. Thompson’s name 
to eight receipts of cotton, a man named LOUIS 
TISON succeeded in defrauding a bank member at 
Ashdown, Ark. Tison is related to Mr. Thompson by 
marriage. He defrauded another bank in Ashdown, 
which bank is not a member of this Association. In 
that instance he used the name of A. C. Cole, a farmer 
who lives in Ogden. 


Indictments against Tison were returned by the 
Little River County Grand Jury, and he is described 
as follows: Age, 28 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; 
weight, 140 to 150 pounds; smooth shaven; hair, dark 
brown; eyes, light brown. He wore a brown suit and 
brown hat. The Arkansas Bankers’ Association is 
co-operating with this Association in the matter. 


An attempt to defraud a membership bank in 
Prescott, Ark., by means of a bogus draft was made 
by J. D. MERKLE, who is described as follows: Age, 
58 to 60 years; height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, about 
135 pounds; shabbily dressed in dirty clothes; wore 
long whiskers, a little gray. 
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Merkle pretended to have bought a farm in the 
vicinity of Prescott. He worked some farmers in 
Kensett, Ark., for free board, claiming that he in- 
tended buying a farm. The Arkansas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is co-operating with this Association in this 
matter. 


Well and favorably known to a membership bank 
in Ocean Park, Cal. THOMAS J. FOGARTY had no 
difficulty in defrauding them out of a sum of money 
by means of a check to which he had forged the name 
of Mrs. J. B. Jackling, a wealthy woman. He had 
been seen in her company on various occasions and 
the check was cashed without question. The bank 
learned of the forgery a few days later and Fogarty 
had by that time left Ocean Park. 


He is described as follows: Age, 30 years; height, 
5 feet 10 inches; weight, 165 pounds; complexion, rosy 
cheeks; hair, brown, slightly curly; build, medium. 
A specimen of Fogarty’s handwriting is reproduced 
below. The California Bankers’ Association is co- 
operating with this Association in this matter. 


The Rev. EDWARD C. CAMERON, who pro- 
fesses to be an Oxford graduate and recently pastor 
of the Baptist Church of Palisades, Colo., has swindled 
a bank member of Palisades and numerous persons 


in Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction by means of 
worthless checks. 


He is described as follows: Age, 35 years; height, 
5 feet 5 inches; weight, 135 to 140 pounds; build, 
medium; hair, dark; smooth shaven; medium com- 
plexion. Wears dark clothes, has a black overcoat 
with cape. Finger nails are square cut. 


He is accompanied by his wife, who is described 
as follows: Age, 22 years; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 
build, slender; hair, blonde; eyes, blue; complexion, 
fair. Is a good dresser and has an affected talk. 


JOURNAL 


CHARLES 


B. McLEISH. 


After forging the name of his employer to four 
checks, CHARLES B. McLEISH, whose photograph 
is shown above, cashed them at various saloons about 
San Pedro, Cal. They were paid by the membership 
bank upon whom they were drawn. 

McLeish was guilty of a similar offense before 
this and was placed on probation in that instance. 
He was released through the influence of relatives. 


The California Bankers’ Association is co-operat- 
ing with this Association to bring about the arrest of 
McLeish, who is described as follows: Age, 18 years; 
height, 5 feet 11% inches; weight, 158 pounds; com- 
plexion, fair; hair, medium light brown; eyes, blue 


gray; build, medium slender; occupation, paper- 
hanger. Below is reproduced a specimen of McLeish’s 
handwriting. 


In St. Anthony, Idaho, a membership bank was 
defrauded during the latter part of November, 1913, 
by cashing a forged check for ALBERT WEBER, an 
employee of S. W. Orme, the depositor. Orme has a 
farm and Weber had worked for him during October 
and November. From St. Anthony, Weber is supposed 
to have gone to Montana. His home is somewhere 
near Kansas City, Mo. 


Posing as a salesman in the employ of the Curtis 
Shoe Company, of Chicago, Ill., a man using the name 
of GEORGE E. ADAMS cashed a bogus check at a 
bank member in Chicago, IIl. 

The check was in favor of George RB. Adams and 
signed “Curtis Shoe Co., by Jas. H. Curtis, Manager.” 
It developed that there is no such firm in Chicago. 
He operated on Saturday during the time the bank 
was the busiest. 

Adams is described as follows: Age, 33 to 35 years; 
height, 5 feet 6 or 7 inches; weight, 155 pounds; build, 
medium stout; complexion, medium dark, olive; hair, 
black; eyes, dark; smooth shaven; general appear- 
ance that of an Italian, without any foreign accent in 
his speech; dress, black derby hat, black overcoat, 
dark suit. Adams did not carry any grips and did not 
display any credentials of any kind. 


A check book was given to a young man who had 
presented a forged order for it to a membership bank 
in Chicago. On the evening of the same day he pre- 
sented a number of checks at different cigar stores 
and other places of business, to which were signed 
the name R. F. PAYTON. The forgery was well 
executed and the man will probably be again heard 
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from. He is described as follows: Age, 25 to 30 years; 
height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 130 to 140 pounds; 
build, medium; smooth face. 


Although he had no funds to his credit in a mem- 
bership bank at Elwood, Ind., C. D. THATCHER drew 
a check on them, and a customer of another member- 
ship bank of the same place cashed it for him. He 
left town and it was supposed that he went to Billings, 
Mont. The man who cashed the check for him lost 
in the matter. 


Forging the signature of a depositor, J. B. SMITH 
defrauded a membership bank in Atchison, Kans. 
Before the forgery was discovered Smith had left 
Atchison. It was then discovered that this man had 
committed several other forgeries. 


Smith is described as follows: Age, 40 to 45 years; 
height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 170 to 180 pounds; 
complexion, light; eyes, gray; hair, sandy, very bald 
on top, getting gray around ears; pointed nose; bad 
teeth. 


By means of a forged check, a membership bank 
in Solomon, Kans., was defrauded by THOMAS Mc- 
GRATH, alias R. F. Ramsey. McGrath is described 
as follows: Age, 45 years; height, 5 feet 11 inches or 
6 feet; weight, 160 to 170 pounds; build, slender; 
complexion, light; eyes, blue or gray; hair, light 
sandy; peaked nose. We reproduce below a specimen 
of his handwriting. 


A complaint was received to the effect that a 
man, whose identity is unknown, passed a bogus 
check, which was paid by a membership bank at 
Prestonburg, Ky., purporting to have been issued and 
signed by LOUIS DUVAL, a well-known hotel man 
of Ashland, Ky. 


Exhibiting a cheaply printed card which pur- 
ported that he was ARTHUR N. WALKER, with the 
Mutual Realty Co., of Atlanta, Ga. a man entered 
the New Orleans office of a Trans-Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co., on March 6, 1914, and asked that reserva- 
tions be made for him and his wife on a boat sched- 
uled to sail from New York to Paris, December 12th. 


The following day he telephoned the agent, and 
on being assured the reservations had been made, he 
said he would call for his transportation. About 4.00 
p.m. on March 9th he secured his tickets, amounting 
to $247.50, and tendered in payment what purported 
to be a certified draft for $500, receiving $252.50 in 
change. This was made out a blank from the Mutual 
Realty Company’s book to A. N. Walker, signed by 
John M. Walker, Vice-President, and E. D. Rogers, 
Treasurer, and bore the forged certification stamp of 
the American National Bank of Atlanta. 


Our detective agents determined that Walker was 
the same criminal who used the name of W. D. Mills 
in New Orleans, December 20, 1912, at which time he 
passed five checks, aggregating $582, on merchants. 
The same rubber stamp was used on each occasion 
and was made in New Orleans. 


On February 9, 1914, using the name of F. A. 
Thomas and J. F. Hammon, this same criminal se- 
cured $150 from the Tampa Bay Hotel and $100 from 
the DeSoto Hotel of Tampa, Fla., by means of forged 
certified checks. These checks were signed James E. 


Baker and John E. Strong. A New Orleans member- 
ship bank also reports three checks cashed by mer- 
chants in the residential district which proved to be 
the work of the same man, probably working with a 
confederate. 
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In the latter instance he secured the services of 
a messenger boy and sent the forged check to the 
merchant, accompanied by a note from the wife of a 
customer, requesting that the enclosed check be 
cashed. Two of these checks were cashed and a third 
was turned down by a suspicious butcher, who noti- 
fied the police. 

The following description of Walker is given: Age, 
33 years; height, 5 feet 9 inches; weight, 135 to 140 
pounds; build, slender; complexion, dark; smooth 
shaven; nervous; thin face; protruding teeth. Wore 
gray overcoat. 


A description and a reproduction of the hand- 
writing of C. A. DUNLAVEY, alias C. E. Delphos, 
appeared on page 382 of the November, 1913, JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN. Recently we were advised that he 
is operating in the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Members should be on the lookout for this operator. 
Also see JOURNAL-BULLETIN, August, 1913, page 
103. 

An old-time offender, MARION R. GOULD, alias 
Marion Kendrick, alias Mary Remington, alias Pauline 
Remington, with the assistance of a young woman 
accomplice, succeeded in victimizing a bank member 
of Springfield, Mass., by means of a bogus check, and 
members are warned to watch out for her. 

Marion R. Gould is described as follows: Age, 55 
years; height, 5 feet 1 inch; weight, 107 pounds; 
build, slim; complexion, medium; eyes, blue; hair, 
very gray. When last seen she was wearing a long 
dark coat and black velvet hat. Has small red moles 
on forehead, scar above right wrist, cut scar on right 
thumb. The Boston police hold a warrant for this 
woman’s arrest, charging forgery. 


Representing himself as L. W. BEEMER, a stu- 
dent, a young man cashed a check on March 16, 1914, 
at a bank member at Ypsilanti, Mich. This party is 
described as follows: Age, 25 years; height, 5 feet 8 
inches; weight, 160 pounds; complexion, sandy; eyes, 
blue; small gold filling in front tooth. Has good ap- 
pearance and a soft voice. Below we reproduce speci- 


men of handwriting of this party. 


Two stolen Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s pay checks, 
which had been issued to J. O. Strandberg, were 
cashed by a member bank at Minneapolis, Minn. It 
developed that Mr. Strandberg’s name had been 
forged to the endorsement, and our detective agents 
are looking for JOE WOODS, alias Ed Woods, in con- 
nection with the same. Woods is described as fol- 
lows: Age, 23 to 26 years; height, 5 feet 9 or 10 inches; 
weight, 168 pounds; dark complexion and dark hair 
and eyes; occupation, laborer. A reproduction of the 
forger’s handwriting appears below. 


Several forged checks have been received by a 
membership bank at St. Louis, Mo. It is alleged that 
these checks were passed by H. C. FLEMING, a for- 
mer customer of the bank, and cashed by private 
parties in different Illinois towns and in St. Louis, 
Mo. The checks bear the forged signature of Geo. 
Betz, a former business partner of Fleming. Some 
of these checks are signed by: Geo. Betz and H. C. 
Fleming, while others are signed by Geo. Betz per 
H. C. Fleming. 

H. C. Fleming is described as follows: Age, 54 


years; height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 145 pounds; 
dark complexion; sandy gray hair; stubby gray mus- 
tache; wears soft flat brown hat, and always wears 
a blue knitted tie. 


Mba cx, 


A check bearing the forged signature of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Bain Fagin Lumber Com- 
pany was passed on a membership bank in Hatties- 
burg, Miss., by A. C. CLARKE, who had stolen the 
blank check from that company’s office and filled it 
in himself. 

Clarke is of the following description: Age, 30 
years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 140 pounds; 
complexion, medium; hair, black; one artificial foot, 
causing lameness. Wears about a size seven hat and 
about size seven shoe. Claimed connections with 
Detroit, Mich., or Chicago concern and said his father 
was Immigration Agent for the C. & N. W. R. R. 
A specimen of Clarke’s handwriting appears below. 


A man representing himself as C. E. MOORE pre- 
sented a check drawn on a Jacksonville, Fla., member- 
ship bank, at a membership bank in Meridian, Miss., 
and was informed that it could not be cashed without 
local endorsement. 

He then mentioned the division superintendent of 
a railroad running into that city, saying he was a 
friend of his, and asked if his endorsement would be 
acceptable. On being informed that it was good, he 
departed. A half hour later the cashier was called 
to the telephone, and some one representing himself 
to be the superintendent stated that he knew Moore 
and requested that the check be paid with the en- 
dorsement alone, as he could not spare time to go to 
the bank. Thinking the voice that of the superin- 
tendent, the cashier initialed the check, and it was 
paid to Moore on his appearance a short time later. 


It developed that the endorsement had been 
forged, as well as the certification of the Jacksonville 
institution. 

Moore undoubtedly is the same party who se- 
cured a sum of money from a member bank in Little 
Rock, Ark., on February 24, 1914, through the medium 
of a draft on a non-existent bank of El Reno, Okla., 
by pursuing the same tactics. His description fol- 
lows: Age, 40 to 45 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; 
weight, 160 to 170 pounds; build, medium heavy; com- 
plexion, medium. When in Little Rock he used the 
name of J. A. Anderson. 


Being properly identified by an employee of a 
relative of a depositor, a man using the name JOHN 
UTMAN succeeded in defrauding a membership bank 
in West Hoboken, N. J., by means of a forged check 
on January 12, 1914. The man who made the identi- 
fication later said that he had mistaken the presenter 
of the check for another man whom he had seen at 
the depositor’s house. 


Utman is described as follows: Age, 50 years; 
height, 5 feet 10 or 11 inches; weight, 180 to 200 
pounds; complexion, dark; hair, dark brown; mus- 
tache, dark brown. Wore a dark overcoat, black derby 
hat, and had the appearance of a clothing salesman. 
Below is reproduced a specimen of his handwriting. 
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A number of checks and United States Postal 
Money Orders were deposited in a membership bank 
at Green City, Mo., on January 17, 1914, by a man 
giving the name C. W. WHITTEMORE. He was ac- 
companied by a woman named Nora E. Ice, who he 
claimed was his daughter. They rented a house and 
furnished it; then on January 31, 1914, after purchas- 
ing three drafts for $100 each, payable to himself, 
Whittemore left Green City in company with his al- 
leged daughter. She returned later and shipped the 
household goods to Quincy, Ill. 

On February 6, 1914, Whittemore wired the bank 
that one of his drafts had been stolen, and on Febru- 
ary 8th he wired he had found it again. On February 
8th the bank received a letter from Minneapolis, 
signed C. W. Whittemore, requesting a draft for the 
balance of his account, and on February 9th they 
received a letter, signed Whittemore, from Ashley, 
Ill. As he could not be in both places at the same 
time, the draft was not sent, and it was learned that 
the matter was an attempt to defraud the bank by 
means of a false claim. 

Whittemore is described as follows: Age, 50 
years; height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 175 pounds; 
build, stout; complexion, sallow; hair, dark brown, 
mixed with gray, bald in front; stubby gray mus- 
tache; eyes, brown; ears, prominent, outstanding; 
appearance of a business man. A specimen of this 
operator’s handwriting is reproduced below. 


A check drawn on a non-member bank at Wolf 
Point, Mont., was presented at a member bank at 
Bainville, Mont., by NORMAN KERSTETTER, a 
business man of Wolf Point. This check was made 
payable to himself and the cash given him. Later it 
was found that he had not placed his endorsement 
upon same. Subsequently it was returned by the 
bank at Wolf Point, calling attention to the needed 
endorsement. Requests by mail were then made to 
Kerstetter to give his endorsement, but these were 
ignored, and shortly afterward he disappeared from 
Wolf Point, leaving behind him an overdrawn account 
with the bank at that place. Kerstetter is a former 
resident of Pennsylvania and is about 26 to 30 years 
of age; dark complexion and smooth shaven. He is 
a German and speaks broken English. 


Through the medium of a forged check a bank 
member of Lordsburg, N. M., was defrauded by JOE 
GREENFIELD, a bushelman by trade, who at the 
time was using the name of Charles H. Sullivan. 
Greenfield immediately disappeared from Lordsburg. 


He is described as follows: Hebrew; age, 45 
years; height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 165 pounds. 
When last seen he was wearing a gray suit. Is bald 


headed; wore thick eyeglasses. 


The name of a depositor of a bank member at 
Sherburne, N. Y., was forged to a check which was 
passed at a bank member at Central Square, N. Y. 
Cc. J. DALRYMPLE was the name used by the man 
who passed the check. Chester L. Dalrymple was the 
name forged. 


A messenger boy presented a forged check at a 
membership bank in New York City and, after some 
delay, was followed by an employee of the bank to 
the place where he was to deliver the money to the 
forger, but without result. That was on March 4, 
1914, and it was learned that on the previous day 
one forged check on the same account had been paid. 

This operator is described as follows: Nationality, 
Italian; age, 29 to 32 years; height, 5 feet 6 inches; 
weight, 140 pounds; build, solid; complexion, dark; 


hair, dark brown; eyes, black and small: possibly a 
small mustache; speaks fairly good English; is a gun- 
man and a typical] East Side gangster in appearance. 
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The police of Rochester, N. Y., are looking for 
C. A. GIBSON, alias L. C. Smith, for having tendered 
a $20 bogus check to a firm there in payment of $6 
worth of merchandise. He received $14 in cash for 
his change. The following is his description: Age, 45 
years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 175 pounds; 
smooth face; complexion, dark; well dressed; neat 
appearance. A specimen of his handwriting is repro- 
duced below. 


A raised check was passed at a bank member in 
Rochester, N. Y., by a man and woman who repre- 
sented themselves as MR. and MRS. A. E. GOR- 
MANN. While in Rochester they advertised in news- 
papers for a partner in a brokerage business. 

The man is described as follows: Age, 26 years; 
height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 155 pounds; slim 
build; smooth face; light complexion. Wore black 
derby hat; blue chinchilla overcoat, with belt in back; 
dark blue suit of clothes, brown shoes. 

The woman is described as being 28 years of age; 
5 feet 5 inches tall; weighing 120. pounds; good look- 
ing. Wore blue coat, black hat, with pinkish colored 
feather. 


FRANK WEST. 


A description and a specimen of handwriting of 
FRANK WEST, who is wanted for defrauding a bank 
member at Minot, N. D., was published on page 221 
of the September, 1913, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, and 
we reproduce his photograph. 
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ED. GENTRY. 


A warrant charging forgery against ED. GEN- 
TRY, alias R. C. Brown, alias Jackson Smith, alias 
Ed. Springes, is in the hands of the authorities of 
Calera, Okla. He is accused of defrauding a bank 
member of that place. 


His photograph is reproduced above and his de- 
scription is as follows: Age, 40 years; height, 5 feet 


7% inches; weight, 145 pounds; complexion, dark; 
eyes, blue; hair, black; nativity, Texas; occupation, 
laborer; left leg short; hairy breast and back; scar 


4 inches long on right elbow; right thumb gone; scar, 
left foot; good teeth, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, Janu- 
ary, 1914, page 521. 


By forging the endorsement on a claim check 
issued by a coal company of Hartshorne, Okla., which 
she had evidently stolen from the rightful owner, a 
woman named NELLIE HENDERSON defrauded a 
membership bank at Heavener, Okla. The check was 
drawn on a bank in Chicago, Ill., and before same was 
returned through the regular channels the woman in 
question had disappeared. 


She is described as follows: Age, 25 years; height, 
5 feet 6 inches; weight, 135 pounds; complexion, me- 
dium; hair, light auburn; appearance, neat. Wore 
dark clothes and large black hat. 


Upon balancing his book recently, J. L. Sherife, 
of Galeton, Pa., found that SCOTT BROOKS had 
forged his name to a check on December, 1913. Will- 
iam Miller, of Brookland, Pa., cashed the check for 
Brooks and it was finally deposited by Mr. Miller in 
the same bank upon which it had been drawn. 


Brooks’ home is in Maryland, near the West Vir- 
ginia line, about 50 miles north of Columbia City. 
He is described as follows: Age, 30 years; height, 5 
feet 9 inches; weight, 150 pounds; complexion, dark; 
one gold tooth in front; quite prominent; bright ap- 
pearing party; follows woods work and is quite a card 
player and gambler. 


Worthless checks are being passed in Michigan 
and Pennsylvania by a party using the names of 
JAMES COURTNEY, James Curtney and John Will- 
iams. This criminal’s method is to offer employment 
to young girls in the theatrical profession and secure 
from them what ready cash they have and then give 
them a worthless check drawn on a bank member at 
Detroit, Mich., for amounts ranging from $20 to $50. 
It is also reported that on February 26, 1914, one of 
these checks were cashed at Harrisburg, Pa., for 
$1,000. So far no member has reported as being de- 
frauded by this man. 
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This party is described as follows: Age, 28 years; 
height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 180 pounds; com- 
plexion, fair; prominent nose. Wore brown checkered 
suit, blue chinchilla overcoat with belt in back, tan 
shoes, and carried two watches, one a large open face 
watch and the other a ladies’ watch. He wore a ring 
on the third finger of his left hand. His folks for- 
merly lived in Richmond, Va. 


A number of worthless and forged checks were 
drawn on a bank member of Providence, R. I. They 
were passed in Kansas City, Mo., and other western 
cities during February, the operator using the name 
of B. CECIL BURGESS, a depositor of the bank. 


A forged check was cashed at a membership bank 
at Obion, Tenn., on March 12, 1914, by a man using 
the name E. J. LONG, which was drawn on a bank 
at Elbridge, Tenn. It was made out on a counter 
check of the bank at Obion, its name being scratched 
out and the name of the bank at Elbridge being writ- 
ten above. The check was signed by R. V. King, who 
claimed, when asked about it, that it was a forgery 
and that he knew no J. E. Long. 


BOB ANDREWS, alias R. J. Graves, alias C. B. 
Blake, alias M. O. Adams, alias E. C. Bobbitt, with 
various other aliases, claiming to represent the Coun- 
cils Stationary Engine and Boiler Co., a non-existent 
concern, and also as a representative of a tobacco 
firm in North Carolina, succeeded in defrauding sev- 
eral persons in Waverly, W. Va., Farmville, Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va., and Jarratts, Va. At the latter place 
he requested a membership bank to cash a check for 
him, whereupon he was told that he would have to be 
identified. He induced one of the bank’s customers 
to endorse his check and secured the money. 


He is described as follows: Age, 21 years; height, 
about 5 feet 4 inches; light hair; clear complexion; 
round face; fluent talker; familiar with brands of 
tobacco of the American Tobacco Co., and with the 
names of said company’s local managers. Below is 
reproduced a specimen of this operator’s handwriting. 


0: 


A bogus check operator, representing himself as 
GEORGE GOODMAN and claiming to be a cable in- 
spector in the employ of a telephone company, re- 
cently succeeded in defrauding a well-known physi- 
cian of Wheeling, W. Va. A specimen of Goodman’s 
handwriting is reproduced below. 


We are advised that he passed a forged check on 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel at Huntington, W. Va., at- 
tempted to swindle a bank member of that place, and 
is said to be wanted at Louisville, Ky., for forgery. 
He has in his possession a pass book on a savings 
bank in Zanesville, Ohio. He has also used the names 
of W. B. Patterson, George Cuttle, C. W. Brown and 
Carl Burke. 


Goodman is described as follows: Age, 30 years; 
height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 160 pounds; smooth 
face; light complexion; nose, slightly turned up; 
heavy shoulders. 


— 
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JOHN C. LOWE. 


JOHN C. LOWE, whose photograph is reproduced 
above, forged an endorsement on a note and succeeded 
in defrauding a bank member of Spencer, W. Va. 
The Pittsburgh Office of our detective agents holds 
a warrant for Lowe’s arrest. 

Lowe is described as follows: Age, 55 to 60 years; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 190 to 200 pounds; 
build, stocky; complexion, medium dark; eyes, gray; 
hair, black and gray mixed, mostly gray; closely 
clipped sandy mustache. Little finger on each hand 
out of shape. Is very talkative and well posted on 
religion. His feet are unusually narrow and long for 
a man of his build. Has the appearance of a traveling 
man and usually dressed in black suit and black soft 
hat; wears gold signet ring and plain gold watch, 


GENERAL. 


TRENT BARRE, arrested in Pittsburgh on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1914, for forgery, was indicted and pleaded 
guilty to the charge, but at this writing sentence has 
not yet passed. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, 
page 640. aa 


A man giving the name J. W. CUMMINGS was 
recently arrested at Louisville, Ky., on a charge of 
passing three worthless checks upon merchants of 
that city, and the Louisville police are advised that 
he is also wanted at Huntington, W. Va., on the same 
charge. Cummings is described as being 32 years old; 
5 feet 6% inches tall; weighs 131 pounds; medium 
build; medium complexion; brown eyes and hair; 
smooth shaven; some upper teeth out. 


JOSEPH DAILEY, alias Chi. Tommy; JOSEPH 
LIFTON, alias Canada Blackey; and GEORGE 
CHESTER, alias Wisconsin Max, who were arrested 
through the efforts of the Minnesota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, being implicated in the burglary of a non- 
member bank at Scandia, Minn., pleaded guilty. 
Dailey and Chester were given ten years in the State 
penitentiary, and Lifton was given five years and 
later was deported from the country. 


In an article concerning HARRY B. HAMPTON 
which was published on page 635 of the March, 1914, 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, in error we included the fol- 
lowing names as aliases of this criminal: Michigan 
Shorty, John Mack, Thomas E. Murray and Thomas 
E. Cornell. 
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Drawing a revolver from his pocket, J. H. 
HOOPER shot himself through the heart at Omaha, 
Neb., on March 8, 1914, just as he was being placed 
under arrest. Articles concerning his operations were 
published in the JOURNAL-BULLETIN, August, 1910, 
page 100, and March, 1914, page 637. His photograph 
was reproduced on page 156 of the September, 1910, 
issue. 


EDWARD S. KARLAN, alias R. L. Johnson, alias 
Samuel R. King, alias R. E. Jordan, alias Edward S. 
Kyle, alias “Whitey” Kline, alias E. S. Kennett, alias 
E. L. Kingsley, alias H. G. Willard, was indicted by 
the Federal Grand Court of Detroit, Mich., on five 
counts and is being held in jail in default of $25,000 
bond. Previous mention of this criminal is made in 
the JOURNAL-BULLETIN for April, 1910, page 496; 
June, 1910, page 552; October, 1913, page 279; Decem- 
ber, 1913, page 380; and February, 1914, page 585. 


PAUL H. MARTYN, just released from San 
Quentin Penitentiary of California, has been extra- 
dited to Minneapolis, where he awaits trial, charged 
with having passed fraudulent checks on Minneapolis 
merchants. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, February, 1912, 
page 499; March, 1912, page 566; June, 1912, page 767, 
and July, 1912, page 35. 


Several merchants at Granite City, Ill, have re- 
cently been defrauded by means of forged checks by 
a man using the names JULIUS RITCHIE, Louis 
Cantor and George Wagner. In each instance this 
man bought a bill of goods, then presented one of the 
checks for payment, which checks are drawn on mem- 
bership banks of Granite City and signed by either 
the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., per E. C. Robinson, 
Manager, or the Geo. D. Hope Lumber Co., per Jno. 
J. Metz. 


Ritchie is described as follows: Age, 35 to 40 
years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 170 pounds; 
build, slender; complexion, dark; dark hair; smooth 
shaven; shabby dress; had the appearance of a work- 
ingman. 


DOMINICK F. ROCHE, alias Roach, alias Daniel 
F. Roche, alias John Jones, alias Charles H. Boylan, 
alias J. H. Gordon, was arrested at the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary on February 22, 1914, after com- 
pleting a sentence there for forgery, and brought back 
to St. Louis to answer to another charge of forgery, 
having, in July, 1912, stolen twelve genuine pay 
checks of the Missouri Pacific Railway in St. Louis 
and, making them payable to J. H. Gordon, forged the 
signature of the paymaster and cashed the checks 
on various merchants in that city. 


In 1894 Roche was sentenced to the Elmira Re- 
formatory in New York, and again in 1899 he was 
given a six months’ sentence in New York. On May 
20, 1908, he was arrested in New York and taken to 
New Orleans, where he had swindled a bank, and in 
1912 was sentenced to the Eastern Pennsylvania Peni- 
tentiary for fifteen months on a charge of forgery. 


Roche is described as follows: Age, 37 years; 
5 feet 8 inches tall; weighs 116 pounds; built slender; 
gray hair; blue eyes; light sandy mustache; two 
upper front and two upper right side teeth gold on 
bridge. 


HARMON C. SNYDER, alias A. B. Sanders, was 
arrested by a representative of our detective agents 
at Calgary, Canada, on March 5, 1914. Snyder had 
secured approximately $3,000 by means of fraudu- 
lent checks. 


Because no bank is a loser through the transac- 
tions of Snyder, it was taken up as a private matter 
for the United States Portland Cement Co., of Den- 
ver, of which he was an employee. Snyder was found 
through an investigator of our detective agents and 
was prevailed to return to Denver for trial, Snyder 
waiving extradition. 
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En route at Great Falls, Mont., while the investi- 
gator was asleep in one of the suite’s rooms at the 
Great Falls Hotel, occupied by himself and Snyder, 
he was attacked by Snyder, who severely injured him 
by beating him over the head with a water pitcher, 
necessitating nineteen stitches to be taken in his 
scalp. The investigator put up a game fight, finally 
conquered Snyder, and later returned with him to 
Denver. 


HEINRICH VON HOFFMAN, whose arrest was 
reported on page 587 of the February, 1914, JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN, was convicted of the charge of 
forgery, March 16, 1914. Sentence was postponed. 


ARRESTED. 


T. M. CANTRELL, regarding whom an article 
appeared in the March, 1913, JOUNRAL-BULLETIN, 
page 637, was arrested by the Chief of Police at 
Springfield, Mo., on March 16, 1914, through informa- 
tion furnished by our detective agents, and later re- 
turned to Claremore, Okla., where he is now being 
held awaiting trial. 


MORRIS COHEN, alias Brown, alias Oulman, 
through whose operations banks in Ohio sustained a 
loss by forgery, was arrested March 7, 1914, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and on March 12, 1914, was given a hear- 
ing and bound over to the Grand Jury at Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 


Charged with passing a raised check on a mem- 
bership bank at Owego, N. Y., JOHN DEFORREST 
was arrested at Hot Springs, Ark., on March 1, 1914, 
by the police of that city. He was returned to Owego 
for trial JOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, page 
637. 


On a charge of passing forged checks on a bank 
member at Billings, Mont., C. N. ENGLE, Jr., was ar- 
rested March 20, 1914, by our detective agents, assisted 
by the Sheriff at Kalispell, Mont. Engle was reported 
in the March, 1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, page 636. 


A. C. FELT surrendered himself to the Federal 
authorities in San Francisco, Cal., on March 9, 1914, 
and was later returned to Omaha, Nebraska, where 
he is now being held awaiting action of the Federal 
authorities. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, 
page 635. 


A.:D. HIGHSMITH, mentioned on page 636 of the 
March, 1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, was arrested at 
Nettleton, Ark., on March 5, 1914, by Deputy Sheriff 
Bert Phillips on information furnished by our de- 
tective agents. He was returned to Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., for trial. 


A firm of drainage contractors in Kansas City, 
Mo., had in their employ as bookkeeper J. T. KAUF- 
MAN. Several signed salary checks, the payees of 
which had not made their appearance on the regular 
day, were stolen by Kaufman and raised to larger 
amounts. He forged the endorsements of the payees 
and cashed them in other cities. 

Kaufman’s home is in Kansas City, Mo. He was 
arrested on March 21, 1914, in Galveston, Texas, and 
a description of him is as follows: Age, 22 years; 
height, 5 feet 7% inches; weight, 150 pounds; hair, 
black; eyes, brown; heavy black eyebrows; round 
face; blue and brown suits; brown hat, blue cap. 
This arrest was brought about by our detective agents, 
whose representative located Kaufman on board the 
Revenue Cutter Windom, and arranged with the of- 
ficers to hold him until the arrival of the proper 
officer with the warrant. The Arkansas Bankers’ As- 
sociation co-operated with this Association in this 
investigation. 
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Cc. S. COOPER was arrested in San Antonio, 
Texas, March 7, 1914, and later returned to Cordell, 
Okla., where he is now being held awaiting trial. 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, page 637. 


CHRISTIAN KEICK, who was arrested in Seattle, 
Wash., for trespassing, was suspected by the Marshal 
who made the arrest of being none other than Tom 
Keenan, who passed a forged check on a membership 
bank in Bremerton, Wash. A representative of our 
detective agents called at the jail and succeeded in 
getting Keick to confess to the forgery. 

Christian Keick, alias Tom Keenan, is described 
as follows: Age, 19 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; 
weight, 140 pounds; build, slender; complexion, dark; 
hair, coal black, coarse and straight; eyes, dark; 
pimples on forehead and face; very thick lips; speaks 
fairly good English and is a good penman; works in 
bowling alleys. Is a native of the Hawaiian Islands. 


A Choctaw Indian, MAYNARD McKINNEY, 
passed four forged checks on a bank member at Idabel, 
Okla. He was arrested on March 10, 1914, and is held 
for trial. McKinney served a previous term for for- 


gery. 


Claiming to be an insurance agent, a party giving 
the name H. W. Wilson, called at a membership bank 
in St. Louis, Mo., on February 24, 1914, and attempted 
to have cashed a check to which he had forged the 
name of one of the bank’s customers. The officials of 
the bank immediately caused the man’s arrest, and 
it was later learned that his real name is HENRY 
L. REES and that he is the same party, who, under 
the name of Fred Wilson, defrauded the same bank 
on April 10, 1918, by forging the same depositor’s 
name to a check which the bank cashed for him. 

Rees is described as follows: Age, 38 years; 
height, 5 feet 8% inches; weight, 174 pounds; medium 
build; black hair; gray eyes; smooth face; two side 
and two upper front teeth out. 


WILLIAM J. ST. CLAIR, alias William J. Latin, 
alias Charles Laden, was arrested by a representative 
of our detective agents and a member of the New York 
Police Department on March 13, 1914, charged with 
having defrauded a membership bank in New York 
City by means of a forged check. He was held in 
$1,000 bail to await the action of the grand jury. 
St. Clair was convicted twice before for petit lar- 
ceny in New York and his description is as follows: 
Age, 56 years; height, 5 feet 3 inches; weight, 135 
pounds; complexion, sallow; hair, gray; eyes, gray. 


HENRY SCHLOERB, concerning whom an article 
appeared on page 41 of the July, 1918, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, was arrested by the New York Police 
on March 8, 1914, and held in $3,000 bail to await the 
action of the grand jury. Schloerb received a sus- 
pended sentence on June 21, 1909, in New York City, 
at which time he was charged with forgery. He is 
now awaiting trial on the present charge. 


Each day during the first week of February a 
membership bank of Millerstown, Pa., received a 
bogus check drawn on the First National Bank, Chi- 
cora, Pa., in the name of the Chicora Whip Co., by 
KE. L. Longstreet. V.P. There being no such bank, the 
checks were returned to the various places from which 
they were received, including Little Rock, Ark., and 
Hot Springs, Ark. There is no First National Bank 
in Chicora, Pa., and no BE. L. Longstreet, V.P., of the 
Chicora Whip Co. The checks were made payable 
in some instances to E. F. Ballard and in others to 
E. F. Simpson, E. M. Stevens and E. M. Stephens 
Some of the checks came in from Houston, Texas. 
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The Arkansas Bankers’ Association, as well as 
this Association, was interested in the operations of 
this criminal and he was arrested in Dallas, Texas, 
March 10, 1914, under the name of E. M. STEVENS. 
From there he was taken to Springfield, Mo., where 
previous charges were standing. 

He is described as follows: Age, 30 years; height, 
5 feet 8 inches; weight, 135 pounds; build, medium; 
complexion, florid; hair, dark; eyes, gray; wore a 
“K. of pin. 


F. A. SHERWOOD, alias Joe Morris, alias Joe 
Sherman, etc., was arrested January 14, 1914, by the 
Chief of Police of Fargo, N. D. He was returned 
to Minneapolis, Minn., for defrauding a membership 
bank of that place by means of forgery. 


Accused of having passed a forged check on a 
bank member at Des Moines, Ia., CLARENCE WILL- 
IAMS was found by our detective agents in New 
Orleans, La., living under the name of Robert Payne. 
With the assistance of an officer of the New Orleans 
Police Department, Williams was placed under arrest 
by a representative of our detective agents on March 
22, 1914. He was committed to the Parish Prison to 
await the arrival of an officer from Des Moines. 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, September, 1913, page 218. 
The Iowa Bankers’ Association co-operated with this 
Association in this investigation. 


REMOVED. 


JOHN H. B. ANDREWS, alias J. Pryor Davis, 
alias John H. Davis, was shot and killed by a deputy 
sheriff at San Rafael, Cal., while trying to make his 
escape from jail March 13, 1914. JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, August, 1914, page 85; November, 1913, page 
378; February, 1914, page 585, and March, 1914, page 
639. 


HARRY AVERY, alias George W. Fearn, re- 
ported on page 585 of the February, 1914, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, on March 14, 1914, was convicted of 
forgery and sentenced to serve two years in the St. 
Louis, Mo., Workhouse. 


The forgery charge against HARRY BARR and 
LEVI BOWMAN has been dismissed, Barr being given 
his liberty. Bowman is being held at Tulsa, Okla., 
on a charge of burglary. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, 
March, 1914, page 640. 


HARRY BERNARD, alias W. H. Bennett, was 
convicted of forgery and sentenced to serve one to 
five years in the penitentiary. JOURNAL-BULLE- 
TIN, December, 1913, page 445. 


The case against GEORGE W. GLASGOW was 
dismissed because the authorities of Covina, Cal., re- 
fused to pay the expenses of a necessary witness from 
Missouri. We have received a report that since his 
release, Glasgdw has resumed his operations, having 
passed a bogus check at a bank member at Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 


Glasgow is described as follows: Age, 26 years; 
height, about 6 feet; weight, 180 pounds; build, spare 
and angular; complexion, sallow; hair, dark; smooth 
shaven. Has a large mouth; teeth inclined inward 
to a noticeable degree. Walks erect, but looks bored 
and awkward when at rest. Looks like a laborer 
rather than an educated man. Hangs out at saloons 
and associates with lewd women. A specimen of 
Glasgow’s handwriting is reproduced herewith. 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, December, 1913, page 445. 
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MORRIS HOFFMAN was convicted of forgery and 
given a suspended sentence. At the direction of the 
court he made restitution to the bank member at 
Reading, Pa. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, 
page 641. 


LATUS JOHNSON, whose arrest was reported on 
page 224 of the September, 1913, JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, pleaded guilty and received a suspended sen- 
tence. 


CHRISTIAN KEICK, alias Tom Keenan, concern- 
ing whom an article appears elsewhere in this issue, 
was tried and sentenced to serve from one to two 
years in the State Reformatory at Monroe, Wash. 


R. McREADY, mentioned on page 767 of the May, 
1913, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, was sentenced to serve 
one year in the Dade County, Fla., convict camp. He 
has since escaped and is now at liberty. 


DOMENICA MIGLIACCIO, alias “Cowboy,” whose 
arrest was reported on page 525 of the January, 1914, 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, on February 2, 1914, was con- 
victed of forgery and sentenced to serve an indetermi- 
nate term in the New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira, N. Y. 


SHACKLEFORD T. MILLER, alias Henry T. 
Goldberg, pleaded guilty to a charge of grand larceny 
and was sentenced to serve from one to fifteen years 
in the Walla Walla, Wash., State Penitentiary. JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN, February, 1914, page 586. 


CHARLES S. MORTON, whose arrest was re- 
ported on page 499 of the February, 1912, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, was convicted and placed on parole for 
two years. 


CHARLES G. PERRY, alias Wilharm, who was 
mentioned on page 318 of the November, 1912, JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN, pleaded guilty on March 16, 1914, 
and was sentenced on March 18, 1914, to pay a fine 
of $25 and costs and to serve twelve months in Dau- 
phin County Prison, in Harrisburg, Pa., by Judge 
Johnson. 


E. K. REEDY pleaded guilty to passing a worth- 
less check at New Castle, Wyo., and was fined $25 
and costs. He is wanted at Redlands, Cal., for de- 
frauding a bank member, but the authorities refused 
to send after him. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, June, 
1913, page 835, and September, 1913, page 225. 


F. A. SHERWOOD, whose arrest is reported in 
another column of this issue, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve a term of one to ten years in the 
Minnesota State Penitentiary. He is described as 
being 33 years of age, 5 feet 4 inches tall and weigh- 
ing 150 pounds. Has dark eyes and hair, and is a 
draftsman and fireman by occupation. 


Cc. B. SMITH was tried in the Circuit Court, con- 
victed and sentenced to an indeterminate sentence 
of from one to five years in the Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary, Salem, Ore. JOURNAL-BULLETIN, Octo- 
ber, 1913, page 285; November, 1913, page 387, and 
January, 1914, page 525. 


C. J. SMITH, alias James Smith, etc., indicted on 
a charge of forgery, pleaded guilty to petit larceny and 
was sentenced to serve nine months in jail. JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN, March, 1914, page 642. 
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FRED VAN GORDON, alias Fred Garden, etc., 
arrested on February 6, 1914, in New York City, was 
returned to Cleveland, Ohio, and was found guilty of 
forgery, and on March 9, 1914, was sent to the Ohio 
Penitentiary to serve an indeterminate sentence. 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, January, 1911, page 406; Feb- 
ruary, 1911, page 474; June, 1911, page 743; January, 
1918, page 452; September, 1913, page 218; October, 
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1913, page 278; November, 1913, page 380; December, 
1913, page 442; March, 1914, page 642. 


CARL WILES pleaded guilty to second degree 
forgery and was sentenced to serve from one to ten 
years in the State Reformatory at Hutchison, Kan 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, February, 1914, page 587. 


AWAITING TRIAL, EXTRADITION, OR SENTENCE, APRIL 1, 1914. 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


Avery, Tracy G., February, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Richmond, Va. 

Barre, Trent, February 6, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bassett, Frank A., January 10, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Columbus, Ohio. 

Batie, D. H., November 26, 1913, arrested; forgery 
Marianna, Ark. 

Bazzell, Charles, February, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Pryor, Okla. 

Benham, C. V., February, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Berry, E. R., December, 1913, arrested; forgery 
Wichita, Kan. 

Bowman, Levi W., February, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Joplin, Mo. 

Brickley, LeRoy, February, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Chinook, Mont. 

Brown, Frank, December 19, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Los Angeles, Cal. 

Burgess, A. S., February 2, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Logansport, La. 

Bush, J. A., May 29, 1913, arrested; forgery Wenat- 
chee, Wash 

Cantrell, T. M., March 16, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Claremore, Okla. 

Cohen, Morris, March 7, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Cadiz, Ohio. 

Collins, T. J., September 19, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Helena, Ark. 


Cooper, ——, May, 1913, arrested; forgery New 
York City. 
Cooper, C. S., March 7, 1914, arrested; swindle 


Cordell, Okla. 

Curtis, Edwin A., December, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Stryker, Ohio. 

Davidson, C., January 31, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Mocksville, N. C. 

DeForrest, John, March 1, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Owego, N. Y. 

Ellars, William A., February 11, 1913, arrested; 
forgery Fort Worth, Texas. 

Engle, C. N., Jr., March 20, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Billings, Mont. 

Farlow, Schuyler C., February 13, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Muncie, Ind. 


Felt, A. C., March 9, 1914, arrested; swindle Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

Fisher, William H., January 15, 1914, arrested; 
forgery New Smyrna, Fla. 

Fredericks, Earl, December 29, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Dayton, Ohio. 

Gray, S. H., November 12, 1910, arrested; forgery 
Athens, Tenn. 

Grubb, Ray, August 1, 1913, arrested; 
Woodward, Iowa. 

Haiken, Esther, May 28, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y. 

Hanson, John, February 14, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Humboldt, Iowa. 

Hewitt, W. A., October 16, 1913, arrested; theft 
Jackson, Miss. 

Highsmith, A. D., March 5, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Huber, C. Jack, February, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Houston, Texas. 


James, Charles V., February 19, 1914, arrested; 
attempted swindle, Kansas City, Mo. 


forgery 


Jones, J. R., January, 1914, arrested; forgery Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

Jose, Patrick C., November, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Davenport, Iowa. 

Kaufman, J. T., March 21, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Kelly, Robert M., June 8, 1913, arrested; swindle 
Bishopville, S. C. 

Kreleberg, Harry, February, 1914, arreste@; for- 
gery New York City. 

Kurtz, Charles, January 1, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Portland, Ore. 

Lewis, Andy, August 15, 1918, arrested; forgery 
Prestonburg, Ky. 

McClendin, Ella, June 8, 1913, arrested; attempted 
swindle Georgetown, Colo. 

McKinney, Maynard, March 10, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Idabel, Okla. 

Moorehead, George W., February 4, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Tulsa, Okla. 

Morris, Harry J., January 16, 1914, arrested; at- 
tempted swindle Kansas City, Mo. 

Newman, Ira, May 17, 1912, arrested; 
Cairo, Il. 

Panos, James, May, 1913, arrested; swindle Willits, 
Cal. 


forgery 
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Presky, Wally, February, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Chinook, Mont. 


Rees, Henry L., February 24, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery St. Louis, Mo. 

Richason, M., January 1, 1913, arrested; swindle 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Richner, Harry E., February 17, 1914, arrested; 
forgery New York, N. Y. 


Rogers, C. R., August, 1912, arrested; forgery Cor- 
dele, Ga. 

St. Clair, William J., March 13, 1914, arrested; 
forgery New York, N. Y. 

Scherberg, C. W., February, 1913, arrested; swin- 
dle Grenada, Miss. 

Schloerb, Henry, March 38, 1914, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y. 

Smith, J. T., February, 1914, arrested; 
Purcell, Okla. 

Somerville, Gene, February 19, 
forgery Covington, Tenn. 


swindle 


1914, arrested; 


Spencer, H. E., January, 1914, arrested; forgery 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Stevens, E. M., March 10, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Millerstown, Pa. 

Stewart, Archie N., February 20, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Fairfax, Okla. 

Stone, George, December, 1913, arrested; forgery 
Lindsay, Cal. 

Stone, Harry, November, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Bakersfield, Cal. 

Sturgis, R. E., July 3, 1913, arrested; swindle Jen- 
nings, La. 
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Sullivan, Charles, September 7, 1913, arrested; 
swindle Munfordville, Ky. 

Trast, Stella, February 19, 1914, arrested; at- 
tempted swindle Kansas City, Mo. 

Von Hoffman, Heinrich, November 3, 1913, ar- 
rested; forgery San Francisco, Cal. 

Wallace, Harry, February 10, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Swedesboro, N. J. 


Walton, Harold, June 8, 1913, re-arrested; swindle 
New Orleans, La. 


Wambold, Harry A., December 1,. 1913, arrested; 
forgery Houston, Texas. 

West, Henry, May 19, 1911, arrested; 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Williams, Clarence, March 22, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Des Moines, Iowa. 


Winters, Bert, December 29, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Dayton, Ohio. 


forgery 


Wise, Tessie, January 7, 1914, arrested; forgery 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Woolf, Beit, May, 1913, arrested; 
York City. 


forgery New 


BURGLARS AND HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 

Dropp, B. W., February, 1914, arrested; attempted 
hold-up Tacoma, Wash. 

Karslake, A., March 19, 1913, arrested; burglary 
Bastrop, La. 

Meardin, John, February 24, 1914, arrested; bur- 
glary Ludlow, Mo. 

Robinson, Mrs. Harry, March 19, 1913, arrested; 
burglary Bastrop, La. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1913, to March 31, 1914. 


New York, N. Y., April 1, 1914. 


Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. 


Awaiting Trial, etc 
September 1, 1913. 
Arrested Since 
September, 1913. 


w 


Hold-up robbers.............. 


Arrests in 


Discharged or 
Insane or Died. 
Awaiting Trial. 


March, 1914. 
Acquitted. 


Escaped or 
Fugitive. 


bo 
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Contributions for this Department must be received by the Educa- 


tional Director of the 


preceding publication. 


INSTITUTE ADMINISTRATION. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


1914. 
yugaex M. ROSENDALE, Chairman........ New York City. 


WILLIAM H. Farr Detroit, Mich. 
JAMES D. GARRETT, e2-0fficio Baltimore, Md. 
W. B. KRAMER, e2-officio Scranton, Pa. 
Byron _W. Moser, ex-officio St. Louis, Mo. 
F. J. MULCAHY, Minn. 

1915. 
H. J. DREHER, €2-Officld.......csccccceces Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. H. WooLFoLk, Vice-Chairman Seattle, Wash. 
1916. 
Denver, Colo. 


HOMES FOR UNFORTUNATES. 


Object Lessons for Bankers in Systematic Provisions 
for Invalids—All the Comforts of Home in Prac- 
tical Enterprises in Colorado. 


HE committee appointed at the Richmond Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Banking 
to investigate the subject of a suitable resort 
for invalid bankers are conducting a quiet in- 
vestigation, but are not yet prepared to make any 
specific recommendations. Something, however, is 
being learned from established institutions. The 
Stratton Home at Colorado Springs, while too much 
of a charity institution to suit bankers, is an ex- 
ample of scientific operation. At the present time, 
says the Colorado Springs “Telegraph,” there stand 
completed on the 1,000-acre tract at Broadmoor, 
which has been chosen as the site of this magnificent 
humanitarian work, a residence for the manager, par- 
tially used as a temporary administration building, 
two dormitories that will house 20 to 30 children each, 
and ten cottages, built to accommodate the elderly 
people who take up their residence there. 

There are now quartered in the cottages 10 men 
and women who have found safe refuge in their de- 
clining years. By spring the dormitories for the 
children will be ready and the children installed to 
begin their home life and training. There are many 
applications on file, and a number of children who 
are to be taken in permanently are cared for privately 
at present. 

More important, however, than the mere opening 
is the announcement of the trustees that the plans 
are ready for the second unit of the home, and dur- 
ing the coming year an administration building and 
fifteen additional cottages will be built. Mr. Stratton 
saw with a great vision his millions doing a splendid 
work for humanity, but it is doubtful if he realized, 
as do the trustees who have fought so valiantly to 
make his vision come true, how vast it is going to be. 


Institute not later than the 20th of the month 


OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM M. ROSENDALE....... Chairman Ezecutive Council 
Asst. Cashier Market & Fulton National Bank, 
New York City. 


Asst. Cashier Marshall.& Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

JAMES D. GARRETT Vice-President 
Asst. Treasurer Central Savings Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 


With Lackawanna Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


F. J. Mvuicauy Treasurer 
With Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Five Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Here is being worked out something new in public 
institutions, for it combines a home for all classes 
of people. One thinks of a home or school of this 
character as a large building, surrounded with a few 
other necessary buildings, and all for the accommo- 
dation of-one class. The planners for Myron Stratton 
Home are creating a small village where children may 
study, work and play, and aged persons may rest in 
comfort. Their every physical and moral need will 
be supplied free of cost. 

George Edward Barton designed the plan for the 
home and Maurice B. Biscoe, of. Denver, is the archi- 
tect of the buildings. The first contract for construc- 
tion was let to J. J. Cooke last January, calling for 
an expenditure of $150,000. These had so far reached 
completion that the first residents, three aged men, 
were admitted there about December 20th. 


Stratton Village to Occupy Big Tract. 


The following description of the home and its 
buildings was prepared by William Lloyd, secretary 
to the board of trustees, and is comprehensive of the 
scope of the undertaking: 

“We enter the main gate and find the avenue 
approaches the village by the side of a running brook 
—this brook continues its course until it enters a 
pretty pond surrounded by a grove of live oaks, and 
thence continues on its way. 

“The stream and pond make a natural division of 
the grounds, which has been taken advantage of to 
place the young people on the one side and the infants 
and aged on the other. 

“Continuing up the avenue we come, on the left, 
to a wide semicircle on which are located five houses 
for girls—20 girls, a matron, assistant matron and 
cook to each family. Each house stands in its own 
private grounds of approximately 250 by 300 feet— 
giving ample space for flowers, lawn and play; while 
at one side and in the rear is a large gerieral play- 
ground, where games between the ‘families’ may be 
played. 
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“AS we reach the last house, we turn at a sharp 
angle and find the administration building on our 
right. This is beautifully situated on a promontory 
jutting out into and overlooking the live-oak grove 
and little lake. From it, back to the girls’ houses, can 
be seen the superintendent’s cottage on the highest 
point in the entire site. 


Boys and Girls in Separate Quarters. 


“Proceeding, we come to the girls’ schools, and 
we find ourselves on a wide circle, surrounded by 
these girls’ schools, library, museum, assembly hall, 
and boys’ schools and common hall; then, from the 
far side of this circle, we come to a long oval sur- 
rounded by 12 houses for boys, built on the same 
plan as the girls’, but, as in the case of the girls’, 
each with a different exterior, while conforming to 
the one architectural scheme. 

“Each of these boys’ houses has its own private 
grounds, while the center is occupied by a common 
playground where baseball matches, etc., between the 
‘families’ may be played and a ‘house’ spirit engen- 
dered. This spirit it will be our endeavor to foster 
in all branches, educational and farming, as well as 
in play. ‘ 

“Beyond and besides these buildings are the 
farms, with dairy, store houses, barns, etc., giving 
easy access for our young people—the girls to the 
dairies, the boys in the other farm work. Here also 
is situated the power and heating plant. 

“Returning now to the main entrance, we have 
on the right, infants’, young children’s and nurses’ 
buildings, with the hospital and infirmary widely 
separated. <A central house with adjoining dormi- 
tories for the infirm aged, and then, scattered beside 
and beyond the lake, three and four-roomed cottages 
for the aged who are able to care for themselves. The 
site covers one mile by three-fourths of a mile, and 
the scheme contemplates not an institution, but an 
industrial village, where all who can will contribute 
to the general welfare and upkeep of the whole. 

“For the young, training in the trades and do- 
mestic science, with special leaning to all the indus- 
tries connected with farming, will be the governing 
principle of the education given. 

“It is intended to have scientific farming, and the 
means of education and of healthy, happy boy and 
girlhood conferred by over 1,000 acres of irrigated 
land and as much more of pasture is incalculable. 
I could write pages of possibilities, but have already 
trespassed too much on your patience, so will con- 
tent myself by saying that it is the fixed purpose of 
the trustees to give the aged homes as near like their 
own, if living on a small income, as it is possible to 
be, and for the young to start out into the world 
honest, healthy, happy, capable, normal and common- 
sense young men and women. ’ 


Superintendent is Experienced Man. 


“Here we may mention that the trustees, carry- 
ing out their uniform policy of seeking the best, have 


been fortunate to secure as superintendent of the 
home, H. W. Cowan, under whose management and 
care the Colorado State Home for Dependent and 
Neglected Children has been built up. Mr. Cowan’s 
experience is proving of the greatest value in plan- 
ning the interior arrangements of the houses, furnish- 
ings, etc. 

“A 12 to 6-inch cast-iron pipe-line extension of 
the water system to the home site, a distance of over 
two miles, was completed at a cost of $20,000. This 
insures an abundant supply of water.” 

The first unit of buildings constructed consists of 
two dormitories, ten cottages and the superintendent’s 
building. The architecture is colonial and mission 
combined, and all buildings are designed for perma- 
nency and simple beauty. Each dormitory is built 
for twenty persons. The one for the boys has been 
named “Independence” and the one for the girls 
“Washington,” the names of the two mining claims 
that Mr. Stratton staked on July 4, 1891, from which 
his great fortune sprang. The cottages consist of 
living room, bedroom, dining room, and _ kitchen. 
These houses are built of reinforced concrete. The 
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buildings of the second unit will be equally well con- 
structed. 

Realizing that the most unhappy people in-the 
world are those who find that they have nothing to 
do, the trustees are planning to give all residents 
light employment who are able physically. The eld- 
erly men will be provided with seeds, garden tools, 
carpenter’s tools, etc., so that they may make their 
own flower beds or little things that may be needed. 


Residents Will Be Kept Employed. 


’ The boys will work on the farm and be instructed 
in manual employments. There will be instructors in 
carpentry, brick laying, plumbing, mechanics, type- 
setting, for the boys; sewing, cooking, domestic sci- 
ence, useful trades and occupations for the girls. It 
is believed that much of the food for the tables will 
be grown on the farm, and all the trend of the insti- 
tution will be toward the utilization of its own re- 
sources, the instructing of boys and girls for doing 
the fullest part of the world’s labor, of which they 
are capable, the care and direction being as much as 
possible toward self-support of the older victims of 
the struggle for existence. 

For a model of the school for boys the trustees 
have visited the Williamson institution near Philadel- 
phia, along with Girard College and others. 

The work for the girls is to be modeled in the 
main from the Boston Training School for Girls. 
Every good point in each school visited has been 
noted. At Williamson the boys are making and lay- 
ing brick, doing carpentry work, learning while doing, 
and in the end building their own homes. The Strat- 
ton institution will be expected to grow through the 
years largely in this way, subsequent units being 
added by the boys who are fitting themselves for 
trades in which they can earn their own way through 
life after the school and its guarding home no longer 
stands a necessity. 


Great Fortune Left to Found Home. 


The foundation for this great benevolence was 
laid in the will of Winfield Scott Stratton, who died 
in this city on September 14, 1902, leaving an estate 
that is now valued at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
An inheritance tax of $340,000 was paid upon it to 
the State of Colorado and its value is greater to-day. 
That the estate has been maintained intact and that 
the bequest has been fulfilled to its present position 
is due to the steadfastness and courage of the three 
trustees named by Mr. Stratton himself, Dr. David 
H. Rice and William Lennox of this city, and Tyson 
S. Dynes of Denver. The long and grilling legal con- 
tests and other hindrances to the execution of the 
will occupy an unusual place in the history of will 
cases in this land. It is nearly all past history now. 
Because this article may come into the hands of some 
who do not know the story, a brief outline of this 
history of Mr. Stratton and the estate is here ap- 
pended. 

Winfield S. Stratton was born at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., July 10, 1848, and was the son of Myron Strat- 
ton, a carpenter and boat builder. He was appren- 
ticed to his father’s trade and at the age of twenty- 
four came west to the new town of Colorado Springs, 
where he worked at his trade. He became interested 
in mining, as did many active young men who moved 
west at that time. He tried it in Park County, and 
later in the San Juan country, but for twenty years 
with little success. In 1884 he took a course in assay- 
ing and mineralogy at Colorado College. 


Stratton Fortune Came Rapidly. 


When, in the spring of 1891, news of gold finds 
at Cripple Creek reached this city, Mr. Stratton went 
early on the scene, but it was not until July that he 
staked the Washington and Independence claims on 
Wilson Creek. His wealth came suddenly and he 
was able to hold his property alone, as so few poor 
prospectors who make a rich strike are able to do. 
By May of the year 1899 Mr. Stratton had taken about 
two and a half millions from the mine and had de- 
veloped it so that it showed immense values still in 
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the ground. Then he sold to the Venture Corpora- 
tion of London for $10,000,000 cash. 

Although one of the most generous and fairest 
of men in business transactions, Mr. Stratton had 
hardly come into any considerable wealth before he 
was assailed with lawsuits on the part of those who 
hoped to attract some of it to themselves. He gave 
unstintedly right and left, but also he fought where 
he thought himself unjustly attacked. Of a tempera- 
mental type, nervous and never very strong, these 
things worried him and undoubtedly shortened his life. 

Upon his return from Europe after selling the 
mine Mr. Stratton began making large investments. 
He bought a huge tract of mining claims in the heart 
of Cripple Creek for $7,000,000; he bought real estate 
in Denver and at Colorado Springs; and at last took 
over the Colorado Springs Rapid Transit street-car 
system, began reconstructing it, and founded Strat- 
ton Park. This took up $2,000,000 more of his capital. 
These were not big paying investments, although 
broadly planned, as his trustees quickly learned when 
they began to conserve the estate. 


Held Fortune in Trust for People. 


Mr. Stratton had advanced views on the posses- 
sion of great wealth and repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that he considered himself a trustee of Provi- 
dence for the people. In the last few weeks of his 
life he made the will which gave the bulk of his 
property to founding a home for aged people, to be 
named after his father, Myron Stratton. Although 
proved perfectly legal, the bequest was somewhat in- 
definite, and the trustees have had to exercise a wide 
discretion in planning for the great work. 

Hardly was Mr. Stratton in his grave when legal 
attacks began against his estate, starting with an 
attempt to break the will by his only son. It is not 
necessary to go into detail of all this maze of court 
procedure at this time. Suffice that the trustees have 
cleaned up more than $22,000,000 in claims, real and 
fictitious, brought in this way against the estate in 
the eleven years that have passed. 


UNION HOME FOR PRINTERS. 


Fond parents are accused of having an over- 
fondness for their first-born, but come to think of it, 
isn’t it logical? Over the first-born they have their 
first anxieties, sorrows, joys and excitements. The 
Pike’s Peak region now has many “homes” or public 
institutions where the aged and dependent are cared 
for, but the Union Home for Printers was her first, 
and it has been such a lusty and altogether satisfac- 
tory child that the people have a fond parents’ love 
for it. They went through all the parents’ joys and 
tribulations over it, to be sure. 

Out on the hill to the east of the city looms a 
stone building with towers which only a few years 
ago could be seen from any quarter, seemingly in the 
eye from every angle, until the downtown skyline be- 
came so crowded with scrapers and other towers. 
Now one has to go out and look for the building, and 
they do, as is testified by the fact that 20,000 strangers 
visited the home in the year 1913. This is the central 
building of the printers’ home, the greatest monument 
to fraternity and brotherhood of man among trades 
unionists that there is in all the world. There is 
nothing else to compare with it, because there is no 
other. Here are housed 160 residents, all of them 
members of the International Typographical Union, 
who are superannuated by reason of old age, blind- 
ness or are temporarily unfit by illness. They are 
palatially housed and tenderly cared for by the work- 
ing members of the craft. The home has been in ex- 
istence for twenty-two years, and yet its work seems 
to be in its infancy. During that period the institu- 
tion has not only done the work assigned it, but it 
has been a great help in the scientific work of experi- 
mentation for conquering the dread disease known as 
“white plague,” or tuberculosis. 


How Home Idea had its Origin. 


The building of this home was due to the efforts 
of members of Colorado Springs Typographical Union 
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No. 82, in the year 1889, a band of not more than 
twenty people. Four years before that George W. 
Childs, owner of the “Philadelphia Ledger,” and An- 
thony J. Drexel, of that city, had placed in the hands 
of the international union the sum of $10,000 to be 
used for any purpose that it saw fit. This was her- 
alded at the time as an astonishing recognition of 
capital toward unionism. The international meeting 
was to be held at Denver in the summer of 1889, and 
early in that year the Colorado Springs printers began 
advocating the use of the fund which the printers 
had gathered about the original gift in building a 
“home.” They started a fund of their own, induced 
some local real estate speculators to take over eighty 
acres of school land east of the city as a nominal 
price and offer it to the international as a home site. 
After the Denver meeting the delegates came here 
and inspected the site. A year later, at the Atlanta 
meeting, the home idea was adopted and the offer of 
Colorado Springs accepted. 


Plant Now Worth a Million Dollars. 


Work was begun in 1892, and on May 2, 1900, 
the birthday anniversary of Mr. Childs, the institu- 
tion was started and dedicated. The original building 
cost $70,000, and was all paid for when dedicated. 
Thus was originated something new in the world, 
fraternity amid the working brotherhood cemented in 
stone with the concrete of a broad philanthropy. 
Additions of land have been made and much building 
done, until to-day the plant is reckoned by conserva- 
tive business men as worth $1,000,000. In the elapsed 
time the printers have expended in buildings and 
maintenance more than $1,250,000. 

Large as these figures are they do not tell any 
part of the story. Under the protecting wing of the 
home have come more than 1,200 men and women. 
Some are there yet, some have gone back, benefited, 
to work in the world, and many lie out on the lot at 
Evergreen cemetery, where soon their brothers are to 
erect a fine monument to their memory. What this 
holds in hope and happiness and sorrow no one can 
measure, but the effort is a shining mark in human 
sympathy and progress that the sun of love shines 
upon. 

Originating as a refuge for the superannuated, 
the printers’ home soon found that it had a larger 
work to do in the world. There were not so many 
aged members to be taken care of as at first supposed, 
and it’was not always expedient to separate them 
from their wives and families, so a pension system 
was inaugurated. However, it soon appeared that 
there were many sick, especially those stricken with 
tuberculosis, and then came the proposition of caring 
for these along with the aged. In the end there has 
been worked out a wonderful plan of combined home 
for the aged and a sanatorium for the tubercular peo- 
ple. There are both men and women patients. 


Many Changes Made in Past Year. 


Striking changes have occurred in the manage- 
ment of the printers’ home in the past year, and 
important improvements in the arrangement of the 
buildings are now under way. The home is conducted 
by the officers of the union, under the direction of a 
board of trustees. For many years James R. Lynch, 
of Indianapolis, has been the president of the union 
and for fourteen years past Charles Deacon has been 
the superintendent of the home. Under them the 
institution had its greatest success. Suddenly, last 
July, Mr. Deacon resigned, owing to his wife’s health, 
and moved to Los Angeles. At the first of the year 
Mr. Lynch became labor commissioner for the State 
of New York and resigned the presidency of the 
printers’ union. Mr. Deacon was succeeded in Sep- 
tember by John C. Daley, of Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Daley took up the position of matron. 

Changes in ‘the original building are now being 
made at a cost of $25,000. The trustees, at the June 
meeting, directed that the north wing of the building 
should be raised two stories at a cost of $15,000. 
This arrangement gives room in the north part of the 
building for housing all of the aged and blind mem- 
bers away from the sick members. At the present 
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time the southern end of the building is being recon- 
structed and fitted with sleeping porches and rooms 
for the accommodation of forty or more patients. 
When this is completed the hospital annex is to be 
remodeled at a cost of $10,000. Thus it will be seen 
that the value of the plant is constantly increasing. 
Mr. Deacon estimated, about the time of his depar- 
ture, that the real estate and building value of the 
plant has increased $101,865 in six years. 


Business Maker for Home City. 


As a business proposition the printers’ home is 
of great value to the community. The average cost 
of maintaining each inmate a month is about $30. 
The cost of maintaining the sick is about twice that 
of the aged. With 200 to care for there in the com- 
ing year, the expenditures will reach about $70,000. 
Add to this the cost of improvements, and the total 
expenditure will reach $100,000. The original cost to 
the citizens of procuring the home was very slight 
and it has been a splendid investment. 

More and more the home tends to become a hos- 
pital for tuberculars, as the union maintains a pension 
fund of $5 a week for aged members who are not 
residents of the home. It is believed that in time the 
pension fund will entirely depopulate the home of 
its aged. 

Two events of importance in home affairs oc- 
curred during the year that interested both the resi- 
dents of the institution and the citizens. Early in 
the fall the city council made an issue of $200,000 
worth of water refunding bonds and offered them to 
the citizens. A surprise came when the officers of the 
International Typographical Union purchased for that 
organization $25,000 worth of the bonds. The union 
has a fund of over a million dollars invested in gilt- 
edge securities in this country and Canada. This 
action was a recognition of the friendliness that the 
citizens have always shown the home management. 


National Editors Visit Institution. 


An event that particularly interested the resi- 
dents of the home occurred in June, when the Na- 
tional Editorial Association delegates to the conven- 
tion that was being held in Colorado Springs were 
entertained at dinner. It was a beautiful spring 
evening when the visitors reached the home, with the 
Colorado sun making the raindrops that had fallen 
in the afternoon hang like diamonds on the trees and 
flowers of the beautifully parked grounds. The resi- 
dents of the home had an early supper and were on 
hand to receive the 250 guests and escort them 
through the grounds. Following the dinner, addresses 
were made by men and women prominent in the 
newspaper world. This was followed by dancing in 
the big library room. It was altogether a happy 
event, for the visitors and home residents found many 
acquaintances, men who had worked side by side at 
the case in past years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daley have settled down to facing 
the hard work that confronted them when they ar- 
rived, for they not only had to get in touch with 
strange conditions, but they have had to manage an 
overturned household organization, such as always 
come with rebuilding operations. Mr. Daley has been 
a member of Syracuse union for nearly twenty-four 
years; has been president of that union, and was a 
delegate to the Detroit and Minneapolis conventions. 


200,000 Visitors in Twenty Years. 


A few facts regarding conditions at the home may 
be of interest. Visitors to the city find it a most 
interesting place, as is testified by the fact that about 
200,000 have inspected it in the past twenty years. 
It has been a source of beneficial advertising for this 
region not exceeded by anything else. ; 

The printers’ home plant stands in a tract of 
240 acres, which it owns, the original gift having 
been added to by purchase. There is maintained a 
dairy herd, for which pasture is provided; 20 or 30 
acres are planted to oats, and the residents them- 
selves raise a large part of the vegetables that are 
used. The reader probably has gained some idea of 
the construction of the original building. In the north 
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end are housed the aged, numbering about 80, and 
space for sick people is being arranged in the south- 
ernend. In this building are the arrangements found 
in a great hotel—big reception rooms, dining rooms, 
modern kitchens, an administration department, a 
great library, etc. 

Some years ago a hospital building was erected, 
just south of the main building, which is the head- 
quarters of the medical department, but when the 
outdoor treatment of tuberculosis became better un- 
derstood a tent colony was attached. Twenty tents 
were erected and have done excellent service, but 
last year the management went a step forward and 
erected an open-air pavilion for the tuberculars. 
This consists of a central building, containing a big 
sitting room and two large dressing rooms. This 
part of the house is largely inclosed with glass and 
is steam heated. Stretching from two directions are 
open-air “wings,” where the patients sleep in the 
open. The arrangements here are the most approved 
known to medical science. This building is to be 
enlarged soon after the work on the main building 
and hospital has been completed. 


Sick People Get Scientific Care. 


The patients at the home are under the constant 
care of a resident physician and five trained nurses. 
Special attention is given to diet and the sanitary 
condition of quarters. Tubercular patients, when en- 
tering the home, are confined in their beds or rooms 
in the main hospital just as long as they are “run- 
ning” temperatures. After leaving the hospital the 
patient is provided with quarters either in the open- 
air tents or the pavilion. There are twenty tents and 
the pavilion at present accommodates thirty-two 
persons. 

Because of the advanced experimental work un- 
dertaken here the eyes of the medical world have 
been upon the printers’ home for a long time past. 
Many cures have been made and many others bene- 
fited. All of this great work is carried on by the 
60,000 wage earners who compose the International 
Typographical Union. There is no endowment, as 
many suppose, and there have been no contributions 
of considerable sums of money since the original 
Childs-Drexel gift. The funds come entirely from 
assessments on the membership. Perhaps no better 
conclusion to an article of this kind can be selected 
than the following quotation from the annual report 
of President Lynch last August, because it shows 
how the supporters of the institution themselves look 
upon it: 

“A beautiful gem in perfect setting, the Union 
Printers’ Home has been maintained at its usual un- 
disputed high standard of excellence. The tubercu- 
losis pavilion was added to the home facilities during 
the fiscal year. General repairs and improvements of 
a minor character were also made. The interior and 
exterior of the home buildings are always carefully 
looked after, and the park surrounding these buildings 
has no superior in beauty and arrangement so far as 
institutions of this kind go. 


Home Should Be Made a Sanatorium. 


“In my report to the Cleveland convention, I said 
that the home should be converted into a great sana- 
torium and rest cure, and I am of that opinion now. 
The old-age pension will care for our older members 
with but comparatively few exceptions, and these ex- 
ceptions can continue to be housed at the home. The 
greater part of the main building should be rear- 
ranged on the sanatorium basis. We have at the 
home, in the tuberculosis sanatorium, the greatest 
number of patients since the opening of the institu- 
tion, and there is still a waiting list. Arrangements 
should be made to care at the home for all classes 
of patients regardless of disease, except where it is 
malignant and contagious. This change in the insti- 
tution can be brought about gradually and the balance 
in the treasury continued at from $25,000 to $30,000. 
It may be that when the change is completed the 
home will require additional money to sustain it, but 
that is a problem that can be met, and when the 
membership understands the need it will be cheer- 
fully met when it arises. 
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Water Makes an Ideal Institution. 


“From a desolate, unwatered site, the home 
grounds have been changed into a beauty spot by 
the patient, persevering and determined attitude of 
the trustees having charge of the home’s affairs. 
With the securing of an adequate water supply, many 
problems and perplexities were immediately solved. 
There is now no finer site in Colorado than that 
occupied by the Union Printers’ Home, fully devel- 
oped and maintained as it is. It requires the con- 
tinued expenditure of money to keep it up to the 
standard, but that is expected and the requirement 
met. In every way the institution is as ideal as such 
institutions can be made.” 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA. 


Out on the mesa, eleven miles northwest of Colo- 
rado Springs, stands the figurative beacon light of 
hope that the fraternal order of the Modern Wood- 
men of America planted five years ago to cheer the 
stricken “neighbors.” It is a torch which flares its 
beams into the homes of 1,200,000 members of the 
greatest fraternal order in the world, telling them 
that one does not have to die to get all the benefits 
of Woodcraft. They call this lighthouse by the way- 
side a sanatorium, and in some respects it is the 
most wonderful institution of its kind. Nowhere is 
there a larger number of tubercular patients receiv- 
ing treatment along what has come to be regarded 
as scientific lines; and from no institution is there 
record of so many patients turned away cured or 
helped of the great white plague, in proportion to the 
time that it has been in existence. 


The tabulation at the head of this article tells 
the story of medical triumph in a fight against a 
disease that only a few years ago was regarded as 
certain death. It tells something else, a justification 
of the great expense to which the order is put in 
building and maintaining the sanatorium. It has 
saved to the order $1,750,000 in insurance benefits 
that would have had to be paid ere this, had not the 
disease of the members been arrested, and these bene- 
fited persons have earned more than a million dollars 
since they were discharged. 


Modern Woodmen Health Conservationists. 


It must be a satisfaction to the Woodmen mem- 
bers to recall that they have been pioneers in this 
line. Just now the old line companies are waking 
up to it. They have begun to establish health de- 
partments and even to look after the sick. Since the 
first of the present year a great society has been 
formed at New York, with former President Taft and 
other distinguished men on the boards, which pro- 
poses an organized movement to look after the health 
of individuals. It is backed by the treasuries of the 
old line insurance companies, and a former Colorado 
Springs newspaper man is at the head of it. Essen- 
tially it proposes doing what the Woodmen are doing, 
standing off payment of death benefits by curing sick 
members and making dependent sick men wage earn- 
ers once more. 


’ A Matter of $500,000. 


More than half a million dollars has been ex- 
pended in founding the sanatorium and bringing it 
into its present efficient state. Under the ground 
are buried many dollars that are bringing a good 
return, but whose investment an Eastern man might 
not fully comprehend. In this region water is more 
valuable than land, and at a sanatorium a sew- 
erage system might be more needed than anything 
else. The place was taken over practically raw, and 
to-day it is not only a wonderful hospital, but it is 
a vast farming project with dairying and poultry. 
In the past year a postoffice has been established at 
the institution. 


Great Advertisement for the Region. 


The Modern Woodmen of America is an insur- 
ance order founded some thirty years ago, and now 
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has its headquarters at Rock Island, Ill. It has a 
membership of a million and a quarter, with camps 
in every town of considerable size in the United 
States. Nothing that Colorado Springs ever did has 
so thoroughly advertised the region as a health re- 
sort as securing this sanatorium. At least once a 
week the members of these camps meet and in some 
way or other mention is made of the order’s sana- 
torium, while at “log rollings” and on other occa- 
sions when the speakers are inclined to be boastful 
the site of the home comes in for much boosting. 

The new administration building was formally 
dedicated last April. It is 168 by 106 feet and built 
of the boulders and native stone that abound in the 
neighborhood. These are frequently beautifully col- 
ored and the building fits into the picture of rugged- 
ness in a manner that is artistic and pleasing. Con- 
crete is the basis of construction, however, and the 
building is absolutely fireproof. The cost of the 
building, along with a steam-heating plant and elec- 
tric installation, was about $175,000. All of the tents 
seen in the foreground are steam heated and electric 
lighted. The patients live in the tents under condi- 
tions better suited to their condition than they could 
in the four walls of a building. 

Dr. J. A. Rutledge is the medical director and 
superintendent of the sanatorium, and he estimates 
that $20,000 a month in payroll and provision account 
is paid out, most of which comes into Colorado 
Springs. 

The plan on which the Modern Woodmen is laid 
is a monthly assessment to meet death benefits. In 
addition to this there is an annual per capita assess- 
ment of $1.20 for general purposes of administration 
and advancement of the work. Out of this comes 
salaries of officers, field work in securing new mem- 
bers, conducting the official paper, legal expenses, 
etc. By careful management the officers have been 
able to save out of this fund the money for the sup- 
port of the sanatorium. Therefore it is the individual 
membership, each contributing a mite, that helps the 
afflicted brothers. 

Naturally the members at home, well and at work, 
wonder what in the world the exiles away out in the 
mountains and miles from town do to kill time. The 
fact is that the business of the men at the sana- 
torium is to get well, and no matter how restless they 
may be for a few days at first, they soon fall into 
the regular order of the place and work at their 
business. Climbing mountains or coming downtown 
to see the movies is not conducive to lowering tem- 
peratures, but lying quietly about in the sunshine is 
helpful. Also when a fellow is kept busy taking a 
glass of good milk every hour or so, ‘has to have his 
temperature recorded or take a nap at certain periods 
he does not stray far from his tent or engage in 
anything more exciting than a game of “horseshoe.” 
This may seem hard lines for the young “neighbor” 
just beginning to lay the seeds of tuberculosis in his 
system by all-night poker games in unventilated 
rooms, tangoing until midnight and remaining up the 
rest of the night just because it hardly seems worth 
while going to bed, but he must remember that the 
banished member is fighting for his very life and it 
is his one hope, a chance that his companions in the 
great humanitarian order have given him. 

The Woodmen managers chose to get away from 
town to carry on their work, and they selected a 
sightly spot well adapted to their purpose. It is not 
easy of access, although thousands do go there every 
year. Automobile trucks run between the home and 
the city, carrying supplies, mail and other necessities. 
Public automobiles run at stated times, carrying 
visitors or residents of the home. One who has busi- 
ness at the sanatorium or really desires to see it can 
easily arrange to get there, but remoteness serves to 
keep away the idle curiosity seekers who would only 
hinder the work. 

The ride to the sanatorium is a beautiful one, 
over a great plateau, with the red rocks in the Gar- 
den of the Gods and Pike’s Peak making a picture 
all the way. There are many things of interest to be 
seen about the grounds besides the sanatorium plant 
proper. Here is maintained a herd of 75 Holstein 
cows that supply the milk and butter, and the pa- 
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tients consume great quantities of milk. Some of the 
stock is high-bred prize stuff, the herd being valued 
at $7,000. The herd is credited with having produced 
$8,974 worth of milk in one twelve-month. Dora, one 
of the prize animals, gave an average of 1,263 pounds 
of milk for July last and was only 200 pounds under 
that in January. The total yield of the herd in 
August was 55,302 pounds of milk. 

Fifty Duroc hogs are fattening at the sanatorium 
on what would otherwise be waste from the kitchens. 
These are fattened to about 250 pounds before slaugh- 
ter and produce pork worth $1,500. Ten brood sows 
are constantly kept on the farm. 

Of the 1,440 acres owned by the sanatorium, 150 
are kept in cultivation, the remainder, of course, 
being in use for the home buildings and pasturage 
for stock. Probably the finest crops raised in El Paso 
County in 1913 without irrigation were on the sana- 
torium lands. It should be remembered that this is 
at an altitude of 6,800 feet and the stuff does not 
always ripen. The past year it did, and the man- 
agement is so well pleased with results that an in- 
creased acreage will be planted next summer. An 
experiment was made this year with Golden Bantam 
corn, which yielded five tons of dry feed and 1,000 
dozen roasting ears for the table. Oats yielded two 
tons of hay an acre on thirty acres. Vegetables were 
raised in the gardens valued to the institution at 
$1,500. 

It takes a great deal of time, capital and energy 
to establish an institution such as this is and get it to 
showing results. The Woodmen have worked won- 
ders and have a plant from which some great benefits 
are coming in the future, such as will make the 
present seem very small. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES AS PRIME COMMERCIAL 
PAPER. 


By Ewald von Mellentim, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York—Address at a Forum 
Meeting of New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


HE bank acceptance is a draft drawn on a bank 
and accepted by the same in the same way as 
checks are certified now. The bank opens with 
its acceptance a credit to the drawer for the 
time the draft is running, and it is therefore gener- 
ally understood that the bank knows the particulars 
of the underlying transaction. This transaction may 
be commercial, industrial or financial, but it must 
be principally settled within three months. The ac- 
ceptance makes the bank alone liable for payment at 
maturity, but the drawer agrees in a separate con- 
tract to cover before maturity. The risk of such 
form of credit is therefore the absolute liability of 
the bank bound by the protest law against a very 
contingent liability of the real debtor, as far as the 
draft is concerned. In case of non-payment by the 
drawer, the bank has practically two possibilities, to 
pay the draft and carry the amount as open loan 
or to renew the draft with its own acceptance. Fre- 
quently banks refused to renew with their own ac- 
ceptance, but were willing to discount the acceptance 
of another bank to the same amount for payment of 
the matured draft. The wide extension of interlock- 
ing directors has prevented a general practice of 
such unsound credits in Germany. 

The market for bank acceptances is not con- 
trolled by the central bank, but is established only 
between the private banks. The private discount 
rate is not established by any board for a fixed time, 
but changes daily, governed by the demand and sup- 
ply. The central bank depends on this market in 
its discount policy to maintain its control over the 
credit expansion or contraction of the country. 

There are three specific advantages for the drawer 
to have his bills accepted by a bank: at first, the 
paper can be discounted at any place and at any 
time, because the banks in general have always de- 
mand for prime paper to build up a good second cash 
reserve; second, the paper can be discounted at the 
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lowest expense, because the private discount rate is 
usually lower than the central bank rate; and third, 
in case of importation or exportation, the paper will 
be payable in domestic currency without depending 
from the more or less speculative foreign exchange 
market. The question of expense is the most im- 
portant one. The calculaticn is the following: is it 
cheaper to draw on the bank for the aggregate 
charges of private discount, commercial paper tax, 
commission for the accepting bank and commission 
for the discounting bank, or to open a usual loan? 
In case the margin between the private discount rate 
and the central bank rate is very small or nil, the 
accepting credit becomes unpractical and open loans 
are generally preferred. This forces the banks to 
liquidate larger amounts of paper by means of redis- 
count with the central bank. The latter is compelled 
to raise the discount rate to check automatically the 
supply of paper, thereby indirectly decreasing the 
expansion of loans and enlarging the margin between 
private discount and central bank rate. 

The bank acceptance is to-day a necessity for 
international trade. The financial settlement of im- 
ports and exports must be guaranteed by banks, not 
by small country banks, but by large houses with 
good international credit. The arrangement is made 
in the following way: The foreign shipper draws on 
the importer’s bank and discounts the bill with docu- 
ments attached on his local market. The foreign 
bank presents the bill for acceptance to the im- 
porter’s bank, which accepts against delivery of 
documents, and the bill is then sold on the private 
discount market. The importer receives the docu- 
ments against invoice or trust receipt. 

In the other case the foreign buyer draws on the 
exporter’s bank, which the exporter presents for ac- 
ceptance with documents attached. The bank accepts 
and detaches the documents, which are delivered to 
the foreign buyer against remittance. The exporter 
discounts the bank acceptance on the private dis- 
count market. The enormous economical advantage 
of such a system is that the burden of financing a 
three months’ settlement is carried by a broad open 
market instead of by the single importer or exporter. 
The domestic trade is financed in the same way, al- 
though the banks accept frequently the bills clean 
whenever the personal credit of the drawer is known 
as good. This is the particular form of bills drawn 
by large industrial concerns to finance their tempo- 
rary expenditures, but such acceptance credit has 
proved as dangerous in times of sudden credit con- 
traction as in 1907, when the banks were frequently 
forced to renew these bills till they were relieved by 
a ‘short term bond issue. 

The banks in Europe also accept to a large ex- 
tent finance bills.or bills drawn by banks on banks 
for two specific purposes: clean bills of the exchange 
market which represent international credits payable 
in gold, and bills drawn by country banks on their 
stock exchange houses based on stock collateral. The 
first class is absolutely legitimate short term credit and 
these bills are well demanded by the central banks 
to build up a ready gold reserve. The second class 
is not good from an economical standpoint, but a prac- 
tical necessity for small banks with little working 
capital to compete with the branches of large banks 
for stock exchange orders. The country banks would 
have to carry such loans under the same conditions 
with their correspondents as they have to grant to 
their customers. The large city banks open these 
banks an acceptance credit to make a small profit 
on the difference of the acceptance charges and the 
rate for three months’ loans. The country banks 
deposit their customers’ stock collateral as collateral 
for their draft, with a margin of 30 to 50 per cent., 
according to the speculative character of the col- 
lateral. Such practice becomes critical by heavy 
breaks in stock prices and is more and more elimi- 
nated through banking concentration. 7 

The acceptance credit is also a very profitable 
business for the accepting bank for two specific rea- 
sons: it does not decrease the actual working capital 
and brings steady net profits with the greatest pos- 
sible safety. The banks also furnish the banking 
community with an investment opportunity to make 
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use of their dead cash reserve, because such assets 
are usually considered as liquid, as funds “due from 
banks.” 

The greatest importance has the bank acceptance 
in Germany for the central bank. These bills repre- 
sent about 50 per cent. of all rediscounts of the Im- 
perial bank and are really the best commercial paper 
this bank may ever obtain. They have the shortest 
maturity, mostly ten days, because they are usually 
discounted for eighty days at the private discount 
rate and for ten days at the central bank rate, when 
they come in the hands of this bank for the purpose 
of collection. The large amount of bank acceptances 
rediscounted by the Imperial bank in 1912 is the 
main reason for its low average maturity of thirty- 
seven days on more than two billion marks of dis- 
counted bills. 

The Federal Reserve Act has limited the develop- 
ment of bank acceptances to such an extent that this 
business may never win any ground against the 
strong competition of foreign banks which are sup- 
ported by liberal commercial laws. Under this pro- 
vision the New York National banks are lim- 
ited to a maximum of 124 millions of acceptances, 
an amount which one single bank alone discounts in 
foreign bank acceptances at the time of crop exports, 
All New York banks, if they become members, can 
accept to an extent of only 272 millions; such figures, 
compared with the enormous amount of imports and 
exports, show evidently that the dollar bank ac- 
ceptance can never obtain any importance in the 
international discount market. It seems to be no 
good reason to limit acceptances against delivery of 
documents, foreign or domestic, because there is 
hardly any other banking transaction safer than this. 
Furthermore, the prohibition to accept domestic bills 
excludes principally all inland banks, because no for- 
eign shipper or buyer will agree to do business with 
banks absolutely unknown to him. Therefore, the 
American trade will be financed under the new law 
as much by foreign banks as at present, and the 
United States will still pay millions to foreign coun- 
tries for financing the American trade. It was said 
that an unlimited acceptance privilege would induce 
the 25,000 banks of the country to begin to ac- 
cept. It may be possible that they will accept, but 
the question is if-any bank would by such paper at 
the private discount rate. The open market would 
automatically eliminate 75 per cent. from the ac- 
ceptance privilege. Such a development strengthens 
in fact the position of the big banks, but the discount 
business in general and the bank acceptance espe- 
cially have a strong tendency to financial concentra- 
tion; i. e., 156 banksin Germany discounted about three 
billion marks and accepted two and a half billions in 
1912. Among these banks, 147 accepted one billion, 
but the three largest Berlin banks alone 810 millions, 
an amount representing about 85 per cent. of their 
aggregate capital and surplus. To prove that the 
acceptance credit is generally short termed and ex- 
pands or contracts like any other good credit, it may 
be interesting to compare the figures of some German 
banks before and after 1907. The Deutsche Bank 
accepted 263 millions in 1907 and 232 millions in 1908; 
the Dresdner Bank and Disconto Ges. both contracted 
their acceptance business by about 25 millions in the 
same time, and the Schaffhausener Bankverein, the 
bank of the industrial iron and coal district, accepted 
149 millions in 1907 and 79 millions in 1908, or a con- 
traction of 70 millions. The last figures prove that 
even such industries have generally not renewed their 
outstanding acceptance credits during this critical 
year. But, considering the development of German 
bank acceptance, we must remember that the govern- 
ment supported the big banks in their fight against 
the English competition and never handicapped such 
a development with any legislation. No doubt it 
needs at first the large banks of New York to 
establish an open market and then to protect and 
strengthen the banking community against foreign 
competition. Without New York there can never be 
any private discount market at all. 
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TRUST ACCOUNTING. 


Bookkeeping in the Trust Department and the Neces- 
sity for a System of Control Showing the Totals 
of All Trust Funds at Par and at Appraised 
Values—Address by M. E. Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Land Title and Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, before Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


hope to show you that it is not unimportant, 
in that it concerns the sum of $855,550,701, held 
in Philadelphia alone, as shown by the last re- 
port to the Commissioner. This sum is over twice 
the amount held on deposit, and over twenty times 
the paid-in capital of all the trust companies. It 
must be evident that the accounting of such vast 
sums should be safeguarded in every possible manner. 


Ey: subject may seem to be uninteresting. We 


Individual Units. 


It has been the custom in the bookkeeping meth- 
ods of trust companies to treat the respective trusts 
as separate and individual units, without bringing 
them together—through the automatic operations of 
systematic accounting—into one (or more) general 
accounts. 

In the early history of a trust company, with but 
few trusts to administer and little time required for 
an audit, the danger of errors and omissions is com- 
paratively small, but as the business grows and there 
come to be hundreds or even thousands of trusts, a 
very different and difficult condition confronts that 
company, presenting serious possibilities to be guarded 
against, certainly reauiring the introduction of every 
practical means of safety afforded by improved meth- 
ods of modern bookkeeping. 


Inherent Difficulty. 


If there had not been some inherent difficulty in 
putting into effect such accounting, no doubt the trust 
departments would have kept pace with the more 
improved systems in use by the banking departments 
of trust companies. 

This inherent difficulty is more apparent when 
we consider that all trust funds are only “managed” 
by the company. Managed “well,” of course, but 
“managed for’ others, and upon conditions, as stated, 
essentially different in every estate. Another diffi- 
culty is that a complete segregation of all trust funds 
must be maintained, whereby the property of each 
particular estate may be shown separately and apart 
from any property belonging to the company and 
every other trust estate. 


Things. 


This suggests a point of view (respecting the 
trust department), whenever funds come into its pos- 
session, not at all similar to the conditions under 
which funds are received by the banking department, 
on deposit or otherwise, where, in a general way, the 
accounting has to do with cash or ascertained cash 
values, while in the trust department it has to do not 
only with cash and cash values, but also with other 
“things” of value,- which, when handed over to the 
company, have no definite cash valuation and are 
accepted by the company only as specified “things,” 
to be accounted for in cash when converted. Without 
designation in dollars and cents, these items cannot 
enter into a financial system of accounting concur- 
rently with the cash. 


Denominational Values. 


Apart from cash, the principal items composing 
trust funds may be classified as follows: (1) Stocks, 
(2) Bonds, (3) Mortgages, (4) Miscellaneous, and (5) 
Real Estate. 

It is possible to make use of the par or denomina- 
tional value in respect to stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages, and of the tax assessment valuation of real 
estate, all of these being figures fixed by others, and 
not by the accountant, which figures may be used, 
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from the moment received until 
parted with; such figures usually being in round 
sums (even 100’s and 1,000’s), without cents. The 
miscellaneous items may, or may not, have a denomi- 
nation in dollars. (If any item has no denominational 
value, it can be dealt with in a supplementary 
manner.) 

The totals of these permanent figures at “par” 
will always make an audit easier and safer than 
where the appraised or estimated values alone are 
used. 


without change, 


Appraised Values. 


Par, or appraisement or assessment, may have 
little or no relation to the actual value. But, theo- 
retically, that is immaterial; the practical necessity 
is to get some figure for a book valuation of every 
item. 

If every trust asset had an official appraised 
value when delivered to the trust department, there 
would be no greater difficulty in accounting at the 
appraised values than at par. 

In certain classes of accounts the trust company 
is chargeable with the “appraised” value of assets. 
And it must account to the courts and interested 
parties on that basis. Whenever the company, in any 
fiduciary capacity, buys or sells anything, the actual 
amount paid or received must be stated. And upon 
distribution it is customary to make use of appraised 
values. These are important factors which render the 
accounting at par alone impossible. 


Governed by Law. 


Accounts are kept not only for the convenience of 
the company, but also for the benefit of the parties 
who have a legal right to the information. 

The moment a fiduciary relation is legally estab- 
lished, the duty to account honestly and fully is im- 
posed. Unlike other branches of accounting, every 
entry is governed by an established principle of law 
or rule of court. This intimate relation between the 
law and trust accounting presents a legal as well as 
a practical point of view. In the final analysis the 
legal view is necessarily predominant, for whatever 
may be the practical question involved, the account 
must be in harmony with legal requirements. 


Rules of Court. 


It is unnecessary to give a full description of 
bookkeeping in the trust department, except by way 
of illustration, to say that it is bound by certain 
specific rules of the Orphans’ Court, such as follows: 
“Accounts shall be stated with debits preceding cred- 
its (upon paper of the ordinary legal cap size, with 
the sheets fastened at and folding over from the top 
of the page). The dates of all receipts and disburse- 
ments must be accurately stated, administration must 
not be blended with distribution, nor principal with 
income—but a separate account must be given of 
each. Accounts of the proceeds of sale of real estate 
must also be separate from the administration ac- 
counts.” And also that the form of report to the 
Commissioner of Banking is none the less positive in 
respect to the totals and classifications of all trust 
funds, as follows: 

1. Amount of Trust Funds, viz.: 

a. Mortgages 

b. Other investments 

c. Uninvested cash 
schedule) 


Total Trust Funds 
Overdrafts, Schedule A—Trusts 


The Problem. 


It is, of course, impossible within proper time 
limits to examine the whole question of trust accourt- 
ing. Therefore, let us consider the outline of A—Plan 
of Control—showing in proper co-relation in terms of 
dollars: (1) all assets in each estate, and (2) the 
aggregate of all trust funds at par and also at ap- 
praised values—without which any system must be 
deemed to be incomplete. Presenting the problem, 
How to supply the Deficiency, if any. 
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Actuated by Safety. 


A certain company of which we have knowledge, 

before its doors were opened to the public, had, at 
the considerable expense of upward of a quarter 
million of dollars, installed a plant, consisting of a 
complete abstract of every deed, mortgage and in- 
cumbrance accurately located against every inch (and 
fraction thereof) of real estate situate within the 
limits of the present city and county of Philadelphia, 
running from the day of its foundation in 1682, when 
William Penn received good and marketable title by 
purchase from the Indians. 
: The sole object of this plant was to give to title 
insurance that quality of safety it could not other- 
wise possibly possess if dependence were placed alone 
upon the public records, some of which had been lost 
and others destroyed, but all of which were indexed 
by name only. 

This company was the first to enter the Clearing 
House. And it has, as far as we know, the most 
complete system of accounts for the control of trust 
funds. It was actuated in the adoption of the control 
system by the same motives that prompted the former 
acts—“safety.” 

We make this explanation in justification of the 
further reference to the system in use by the trust 
department of The Land Title and Trust Company. 

This plan is not intended to revolutionize any sys- 
tem at present in use in order to secure the control- 
ling account. Nor is it intended to suggest new ac- 
counts of a technical character, which would require 
a specially skilled bookkeeper to understand; nor to 
so multiply the number of subsidiary accounts that 
the busily engaged officers in charge of the depart- 
ment would never have time to read or verify; nor 
such as would be useless in the preparation of the 
statements of accounts required to be filed in court 
and submitted periodically to beneficiaries. 

But the plan is intended to improve present 
methods, where practicable, without taking away any 
real advantages they may possess. 


How to Provide Control. 


Now, please remember this (even if it is your 
pleasure to forget all else that we have said and yet 
may say), “That it is simple enough for an account- 
ant, or anyone else, to provide a controlling account. 
The entries must be arranged so that they can take 
their proper place in the control account at the same 
time they take their place in the separate accounts.” 
If the entry is a debit item, it must appear in the 
control account as a credit to that account, or if it is 
a credit item, then as a debit. 

From the viewpoint of a professional these trans- 
actions are in form “journalized” as follows: 

(1) Cash or Investment 


Dr. 
To Trust Funds. 
(2) Trust Funds 
Dr. 
To Cash or Investment, 
always bearing in mind that the estates have separate 


cash and investment accounts, which are distin- 
guished from each other by prefixing the name or 
number of the estate. 

‘ The title “Trust Funds,” as here used, conforms 
more nearly to a capital account, except that it fluc- 
tuates constantly, whereas ordinarily capital remains 
fixed. 

If anyone has followed what I have tried to ex- 
plain, he must have reached the conclusion that the 
principle involved is nothing more nor less than the 
essential features of double-entry bookkeeping. And 
that is true, but with such modification of the ledger 
permitting the entry of complete details of every 
transaction, together with further modifications in 
form only as may be desired for the purpose of anal- 
ysis and the like. 


Books. 


It is a good principle of bookkeeping to use 
classified columns for analysis. And provided it is 
not carried to excess, it involves practically no more 
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time than the entry of it, with the result that the 
store of permanent information is greatly increased. 

The books composing this plan are a cash book 
and a current record of investments. Both are books 
of original entry and bound, from which postings 
are made, with full details, to the ledger composed of 
loose-leaf sheets, numbered and registered. Postings 
are also made to the control ledger, another bound 
book, of the total footings. 


A system of original entry of all transactions is 
employed which is so interrelated to the method of 
depositing and withdrawing securities that no entry 
could be made, or omitted, unless the securities were 
actually deposited or withdrawn, as the case may be. 

All accounts that have been closed are removed 
from the ledger and filed, thus leaving in the hands 
of the bookkeeper for daily handling nothing but the 
current accounts. 

These accounts are kept in alphabetical order, 
according to the name of the estate, with the caption, 
“The Land Title and Trust Company in account with 
Estate of, etc.,” followed by the two sub-divisions, 
(1) Cash, (2) Investments. 

The cash accounts in the ledger are in themselves 
a complete cash book of the particular estate. The 
investment accounts are likewise complete in respect 
to funds invested, including all property, other than 
cash, belonging to the estate. 


The ledger is also so arranged that as cash is 
decreased or increased by the purchase and sale or 
distribution of an investment, automatically the in- 
vestment account will show an increase or decrease, 
as the case may be, for a like amount and on the 
same line directly opposite the entry of the cash. 


Index Letters. 


Posting is simplified by the use of index letters 
at the top of the amount columns in the cash book 
and the current record book. The bookkeeper never 
has any question as to which of the classified columns 
in the ledger is the proper one for the entry of an 
item. For the rule is absolute. “Every entry on the 
cash book and current record must be posted to the 
ledger, and to the trust, as stated, by entry in the 
column bearing the same index letter.” 


These letters also serve another useful purpose 
in analysis. They indicate clearly the source, as 
follows: 


A & B, Indicate Cash—Principal. 
& D “ 


4 ncome. 
X&Y, Investments. 


(A) Receipts; (B) Payments. 

(C) “ (D “ 

(X) Received; (Y) parted with. 
By the use of these letters, each standing for the 


source, as stated, the principle of the control system 
is probably best explained by the following equation: 


(a—b) + (c—d) + (x—y) =z. 
The letter “z’ is used to indicate control figures. 


Component Parts. 


The result of the control account is to “charge” 
and “discharge” the company, in its fiduciary rela- 
tions, for all receipts and disbursements in cash and 
in investment. 

The ppincipal object of the control account is to 
show the total of all trust funds. But it is so ar- 
ranged that additional information in respect to 
classifications of the component parts is also clearly 
shown, as follows: 

Uninvested Funds: (1) Principal. 

Income. 

Mortgages at Par. 

Stocks at Par. 

Bonds at Par. 

Miscellaneous at Par. 

Real Estate at Tax Assess- 
ment. 

Total Invested at Par (includ- 
ing assessment). 

Total Invested at Appraised 
Value (including items at 
cost and temporary figures 
awaiting appraisement). 


Invested Funds: 
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Forms. 


In conclusion, we wish to state that a fuller de- 
scription of classified columns and special forms 
constituting this system are purposely omitted. These 
matters are details of interest only to those whose 
duties bring them closer to the question than most 
of us are or ever hope to be. But if any such are 
present, and wish the information, it will be a pleas- 
ure to meet them at some other time and go more 
thoroughly into details. 


Beneficent Influence. 


There is no spot so desolate as the quarries of 
Vermont. Nature is ashamed of it. She has hidden 
it from view. But Mammon, who knows not shame, 
has taken away the cover and exposed the ugliness 
of barren rock—broken in ill shapes and strewn in 
disorder. Yet under the magic of system, this de- 
formed stone, fashioned into shape, is made to serve 
a needed want. Behold a deficiency supplied—a prob- 
lem solved. Thus it must be with the disordered 
figures denoting trust funds—when they are placed 
by the accountant under the beneficent influence of 
a controlling account. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


By E. G. McWilliam, Chairman—Outline of Work as 
Suggested by Committee—How Similar Work Has 
Been Attempted in New York—Appeal to Chapters 
for Co-operation. 


N March 38, 1914, the following letter was ad- 
O dressed by the Committee on Public Affairs to 
each chapter president: 

Dear Sir: During November, 1913, the 
President of the American Institute of Banking ap- 
pointed a committee, new to the Institute, termed the 
Committee upon: Public Affairs. In explanation of 
what was expected of this committee, the president 
said: “For many years during the formative period 
of the Institute, some of us have dreamed of the time 
when the Institute would enlarge its field of service 
and become one of the great factors for good in our 
Nation.” It is to the accomplishment of this object 
that we earnestly solicit your co-operation and beg 
that this be brought to the serious consideration of 
your chapter. 


As Institute men, our minds immediately turn to 
things educational and financial, but always in rela- 
tion to financial men. Why not include the general 
public? There is no doubt that the prejudice against 
banks and bankers in the minds of the great unedu- 
cated class termed “the masses” is due entirely to 
ignorance. It is to this class that our legislators and 
yellow journals cater, because it represents that great 
invisible power, public opinion. 


Our first suggestion, therefore, is that every chap- 
ter train some of its men in speaking upon the nature 
and functions of the various financial institutions of 
the country before church clubs, neighborhood gather- 
ings, schools, or any other gatherings of people, no 
matter what their degree of intelligence. These talks 
should be in the most simple terms, avoiding the 
technical, should aim entirely to give information, 
and in no sense savor of advertising. They should 
also, with a view to combating the recognized present- 
day extravagance of our Nation, call attention to the 
value of thrift and how the various financial institu- 
tions may be used as aids thereto. 


Many chapters already have among their mem- 
bers experienced speakers who could immediately take 
up the work, and we recommend the establishment 
of a lecture bureau in such chapters, under direction 
of a competent committee, whose duty it shall be to 
aggressively seek dates for its speakers. 

To the younger chapters we respectfully suggest 
that the value of training men for such work cannot 
be overestimated, and earnestly recommend that in 
those chapters where this work seems beyond the 
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present ability of any of the members, such training 
be begun at once. 


There is no doubt but what the majority of bank 
“runs” are due to ignorance. If, therefore, the Insti- 
tute may extend its influence to the public, a large 
service will be rendered in minimizing the danger of 
such recurrences, and public and banks will get closer 
in their relations through a clearer understanding of 
each other. 


As indicating.how similar work has been success- 
fully attempted in New York, we enclose syllabus of 
a course now under way in that city, and which is 
but one of five similar courses which have been pre- 
sented there. Through the Chamber of Commerce, 
New York Chapter has also arranged a course espe- 
cially for students of the High School of Commerce 
in that city. 

We sincerely trust that you will agree with us as 
to the importance of this work and that you will 
communicate with the chairman of this committee in 
reference to it. 

Cordially yours, 
R. H. McMichael, 
P. J. Slach, 
Joshua Evans, Jr., 
William A. Day, 
Cc. W. Allendoerfer, 
E. G. McWilliam. 


Thrift Course. 


Bryant High School, Long Island City, Queens, 
New York City. 


March 5th—‘The People’s Money and the City” 
(illustrated). W. H. Kniffin, Jr., with Douglas Fen- 
wick & Co., New York; author of “The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work.”—What is thrift—Its impor- 
tance to the city, State and country—Of greatest 
-importance to the individual—Results of thrift appar- 
ent in all public improvements—A sure cure for ex- 
travagance, public and private. 


March 12th—‘Why National and State Banks Are 


Necessary.” O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary Clearing 
House Section, American Bankers Association, New 
York.—Money: what it is and how it is used; the dis- 
tinction between money and wealth—Surplus wealth: 
how it arises; how it is used; its relation to the 
progress of civilization—Credit: what it is; how it is 
bought and sold—Banks: origin of name; original 
functions; development—Three main kinds of banks 
in this country—Commercial banks: capital; depos- 
its; note issues; loans; investments and reserves— 
The use of checks, their convenience; the banking 
machinery in connection with their use—The commer- 
cial bank an indispensable adjunct to prosperity and 
progress—Why panics are so ruinous—Why the com- 
mercial bank is dependent upon thrift. 


March 19th—‘What Savings Banks Are For and 
How They Are Operated.” William E. Knox, Comp- 
troller Bowery Savings Bank; Vice-President Savings 
Bank Section, American Bankers Association, New 
York.—Brief history of savings banks in this State— 
Savings banks are mutual banks—How organized— 
How managed—How deposits are invested—What is 
a bond—What is a bond and mortgage—What is a 
loan on collateral—Kinds of accounts one may have 
in a savings bank—The relations between bank and 
depositor—The surplus, a mutual bank’s protection— 
What it is—How accumulated—Notice required on 
withdrawals an added protection—Interest to depos- 
itors—How rate is determined—Expenses of bank, 
how regulated—Supervision and examination by State 
—Reports to department—The savings bank the peo- 
ple’s bank—Officers should be willing to be consulted 
regarding investments—Savings account should not be 
regarded as investment—The thrifty not miserly— 
Reasons for saving and curtailment of extravagance. 


March 26th—‘The Trust Company Not a ‘Trust.’ 
What It is.” Charles F. Minor, Manager Bronx Branch, 
Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York. 
—Its nature and functions—How it differs from other 
financial institutions—A perpetual and responsible 
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trustee—Its investments—Its various departments, 
trust, bond, real estate, savings, foreign—The trust 
company best serves itself when it best serves the 
people. 


April 2d—‘‘How Uncle Sam Helps” (Postal Sav- 
ings Bank). Edmund W. Voorhies, former Postmaster, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Organization—Relation to the banks 
and public—How funds are invested and secured—lIts 
relation to the depositor—Its value to the country. 


April 9th—“The Usefulness of the Savings and 
Loan Association.” A. W. McEwan, Secretary New 
York State League of Savings and Loan Associations, 
New York.—Organization—Work accomplished and 
being accomplished—Opportunities for small and sys- 
tematic saving — Examples— Advantages of home 
owning. 

April 16th—“The Insurance Company as an Aid to 
Thrift.” Conrad V. Dykeman, Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, Ex-President New York Life Under- 
writers’ Association.—Its nature and functions—Mu- 
tual and stock companies—Its importance to people 
of moderate means—Its importance to the community 
and country at large—Meaning of the principal form 
of policies issued—Compulsory thrift. 


April 238d—“The ‘Earmarks’ of a ‘Wildcat’ 
Scheme.” Franklin Escher, Editor “Investment Maga- 
zine,” New York.—Thrift necessary to accumulate 
capital for investment—Difference between stocks and 
bonds—Stocks, preferred and common—Bonds, vari- 
ous classes—Speculation and investment. 


April 30th—‘“The Passing of the Loan Shark.” 
Arthur H. Ham, Director Division of Remedial Loans, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York.—The “loan 
shark” evil—Its extent and effects—History of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to eradicate it by publicity, legisla- 
tion and enforcement—Its cause—The need for co- 
operative credit—The credit union. 


Thus the initial step has been taken by this com- 
mittee in bringing to fruition President Dreher’s idea, 
which is certainly worthy of the man and the organ- 
ization he serves, and which, if followed to a logical 
conclusion, will make the Institute one of the great 
economic factors in the life of the Nation. However, 
the succeeding steps will depend entirely upon the 
broadness and initiative of those in control of the 
various chapters. 


That this work is worth while will not be denied 
by any of our members who give the matter some 
thought. One has but to converse with any group 
of people outside of the banking profession for a few 
moments to learn that to ninety per cent. of ordinary 
business men banking is a closed book, and when the 
subject is mentioned among those of lesser intelli- 
gence, it generally is received as something of a 
questionable character and bankers are classed with 
the money-lenders of old. To these people banking 
seems enveloped by a veil of mystery which they may 
never hope to penetrate; and so long as it remains 
mysterious they will be suspicious of it. To them a 
bank is simply a bank, be it National, State, trust 
company, mutual savings or private, and the failure 
of the most obscure private bank still further shakes 
their confidence in all banks regarding which their 
suspicion continues. During a recent run upon the 
oldest savings bank in New York State, through which 
about three millions of dollars were paid out in a 
very few days, a woman stated that she was after 
her money because she understood that all savings 
banks in the city were under Government supervision 
but this one, and many other reasons for the run were 
given, each differing from the other, but all tending 
to emphasize the vast ignorance and distrust of the 
depositors of the institution to which they had en- 
trusted their money. 


Surely here is a double service the Institute may 
render in.extending its educational influences to the 
public. By talking to the people in a disinterested 
way and answering all questions frankly and fully, 
the veil of mystery will very soon disappear and a 
new era of c6-operation born of confidence will be 
begun in the financial and industrial world, the far- 
reaching results of which cannot be estimated. 
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A number of chapter presidents have already re- 
sponded to the committee’s letter and state that plans 
are under way for taking up the work in their re- 
spective cities. It will only be a success in propor- 
tion to the unanimity and enthusiasm with which it 
is attacked. No committee of half a dozen men, lo- 
cated in widely separated parts of the country, can 
make a success of any movement without the hearty 
co-operation of all. If, therefore, we are agreed that 
this work is worth while, let each chapter make a 
beginning—if the members are not now capable of 


DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


HE Association has on hand a quantity of printed 
matter. The list comprises the following docu- 
ments, any of which will be sent to our mem- 
bers on notifying the office: 


Bills of Lading. : 
New Uniform Bills of Lading. 


Currency. 


Report of the Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 1907. 


Report of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at 
Chicago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. 


Statement of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, presented to House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, at Washington, 
D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1908. 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
“Bankers’ Magazine.” 


Report of Committee on Banking and Currency 
on the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,” Fifty-ninth Congress, 
Second Session, 1906-7. 


Miscellaneous. 


Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. By James 
B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before the annual meeting of Group 
Two of the Bankers’ Association of the State of 
Illinois, held at Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


General form of Articles of Association to be used 
in the organization of Clearing House Associa- 
tions in the smaller cities and towns. 


Report of Special Committee, Trust Company 
Section, September 13, 1904, on the Classification 
of Legal Decisions relating to Safe Deposit ‘Com- 
panies, Rules and Forms. 


Address by Jordan J. Rollins before the Trust 
Company Section, September 14, 1905, on “The 
Protection of Trust Companies Acting as Trans- 
fer Agents and Registrars.” 


Forgan, J. B., “Clearing House Examinations by 
Clearing House Examiners.” 


Two pamphlets are available upon request from 
the Library. They are “The Legal Status of the 
Clearing House,” by Carl Meyer, and “Safeguard- 
ing Commercial Paper,” by Ralph Van Vechten, 
Vice-President of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 
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talking in public, begin to train them, and during the 
training give some thought as to how this work may 
be made more effective in your community. If there 
are members capable of immediately taking up the 
work, find them opportunity for doing so. At any 
rate, write the chairman of the committee what you 
are doing and be prepared at Dallas to make some 
suggestions, as the result of practical experience, 
which will aid in making our influence felt in this 
direction throughout the length and breadth of our 
country another year. 


MARCH SUPPLEMENT. 


URCHASERS of the Key to the Numerical Sys- 
Pp tem of the American Bankers Association are 
entitled to receive, free of charge, the supple- 
ment which is issued, according to contract, 
the first of March each year. This supplement con- 
tains the names and numbers of all new banks or- 
ganized since the first of September, together with a 
record of consolidations, liquidations, etc. This in- 
formation is valuable in itself and purchasers of 
the Key will receive a copy of this supplement upon 
request directly either to the Clearing House Section 
of the Association or to Rand-McNally & Company, 
Chicago. 
The price of the Key is $1.50 per copy and can be 
secured at the Association’s office or from the pub- 
lishers in Chicago. 


FORMS FOR NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


TTENTION is called to the fact that the Clear- 
A ing House Section of the American Bankers 
Association still has some copies of the Book 
of Forms for National and State Banks, which 
can be secured by the members of the Association at 
the original subscription price of $5 per copy. This 
book contains about 300 forms, together with descrip- 
tive matter explaining the use of the forms wherever 
necessary. Subscribers to the book are entitled to 
receive new forms, free of charge, as such forms are 
developed by changes in banking custom or law. The 
Section expects to publish an edition of new forms 
after the Federal Reserve System has been in opera- 
tion for some months. 


PAMPHLETS FOR MEMBERS OF SAVINGS 
BANK SECTION. 


NEW edition of the pamphlet “How to Operate 
A a School Savings Bank,” containing five meth- 

ods, together with laws of various States re- 

lating to school savings banks, has just been 
received; also a new edition of the pamphlet “Ab- 
solute Identification,” treating of the finger-print 
method. 

The Section has also a small number of the follow- 
ing pamphlets: “The Ethics of the Savings Bank,” by 
Wm. E. Knox, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; “European Land and Rural Credit Facili- 
ties,” by Edwin Chamberlain, Vice-President San 
Antonio Loan & Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Any or all of these pamphlets may be had upon 
application to E. G. McWilliam, Secretary Savings 
Bank Section, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Chaptergrams must be received by the Educational Director of the Institute not later than 


the 28th of the month preceding publication. 


ALBANY. 
By H. J. Hotaling. 


N Monday evening, March 23d, Albany Chapter 
O held its annual banquet at the Stanwix Hotel. 
Ninety-two members sat down to the feast and 

a thoroughly good time was had. 

The first speaker of the evening was Martin S. 
Decker, formerly chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, who gave a very interesting talk on the work 
of the commission and explained many of the prob- 
lems which it has to solve. 

The Rev. George C. Dugan, who was the next 
speaker, made an earnest plea to the men for a 
higher moral and broader-minded standard of finan- 
cier and public office holder. Needless to say that 
Dr. Dugan’s remarks made a lasting impression. 

F. S. Cameron also spoke a few words in a hu- 
morous vein. Albany Chapter is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Cameron for the interest he has taken in its 
welfare. 


ASBURY PARK. 
By L. R. Hetrick. 
he: interest shown in our Chapter work for the 


past two months has been very encouraging. 

We were given a rare treat on February 28th, 

when Martin H. Scott, Cashier of the Staple- 
ton National Bank, Stapleton, S. I, addressed us on 
the subject of Credits. His talk was very interesting 
and highly appreciated. 

Our study course is progressing in a most satis- 
factory manner under the leadership of Counselor 
Frank Durand and Judge Taylor. 

On Monday evening next an address will be de- 
livered by Henry C. Winsor, President of the Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove Bank. His subject will be 
The Advantages of the Chapter to Bank Men and a 
talk on general banking principles. After the address 
a smoker will be held at the Metropolitan Hotel. 


BOSTON. 
By Payson Upham, Jr. 


OSTON CHAPTER, Incorporated, greets the other 
members of the fraternity and presents itself, 
holding its lately acquired charter from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as an earnest 

of its intent to press forward to worth-while achieve- 
ments. The acquisition of a corporate existence 
suggests, perhaps, the end of a period of probation, 
the attainment, upon a sure foundation, of a proved 
place of usefulness to the banking community, and 
confidence for a long life of unselfish service. We 
believe our new charter will stand as a visible re- 
minder: of our responsibility to high ideals. 

About the middle of March was held the conclud- 
ing session of Professor Sprague’s course in “Bank- 
ing and Finance.” Our Chapter has never partici- 
pated in a more successful course and the interest 
was sustained to the end. The Educational Com- 
mittee finds by its records that 152 members of the 
Chapter have qualified by attendance to take the 
examination for a credit toward an Institute Certifi- 
cate. In addition to the popularity of the course 
which this attests, it is significant of the growing 


appreciation of the Certificate. By the time’ this 
reaches print, these candidates will have undergone 
that necessary gruelling—the examination. Boston 
Chapter fully appreciates its privilege in having the 
instruction and friendship of such a man as Prof. 
O. M. W. Sprague—an effective leader in the nation’s 
striving for economic development and a proven friend 
of the American Institute of Banking. Our Chapter 
desiring to give evidence of this appreciation, lately 
honored itself in making Prof. Sprague an honorary 
member. 

Running parallel to the above course on banking 
we have had a splendid course of lectures on varied 
subjects closely akin to our work by prominent -local 
men secured not only because they were experts in 
the particular subject presented but also of known 
ability to present the subject. It is sometimes the 
despair of an Educational Committee to find these 
qualities combined and our Committee deserves con- 
gratulations for the success achieved in this direc- 
tion. In addition to the information given, an ad- 
vantage to this course, which is perhaps not fully 
realized, is the value of the contact with the person- 
ality of these successful men of affairs. The course 
was concluded by a talk on “The Executive’ by Hon. 
Alexander McGregor, treasurer of the Houghton & 
Dutton Company and a well-known public servant. 

A recent business meeting of the Chapter was 
held to pass upon the work of a Committee on Re- 
vision of the By-laws. The old set of by-laws, 
adopted in our early days and drawn when our mem- 
bership was around three hundred, seemed in the 
light of experience and in view of our growth to 
nearly eight hundred members, to be capable of some 
improvement. The Committee, under the leadership 
of Lloyd A. Frost, presented a carefully prepared 
report which was adopted. Among the new provi- 
sions are those consolidating the offices of Secretary 
and Treasurer in one person with the Board of Gov- 
ernors authorized to establish a compensation; re- 
taining the retiring President upon the Board of 
Governors during the term of his successor; and es- 
tablishing the Sustaining Membership to accommo- 
date those far-sighted financial institutions which 
desire to co-operate by contributing towards our edu- 
cational expenses. Copies of these by-laws will be 
gladly sent to any who may be interested upon ap- 
plication to our President, Robert H. Bean, at the 
National Union Bank. 

Another of our series of Chapter Nights was held 
on March 20th at the Boston City Club, under the 
caption of “Port of Boston Night.” Appropriately 
the chef served us with a New England fish dinner. 
As is our custom on these occasions, between courses 
and subsequent to the meal we entered enthusiasti- 
cally into singing popular songs, begetting thereby 
the good-fellowship which is such a splendid feature 
of these evenings. We invite the attention of other 
Chapters to the comment which was evoked at that 
time, “Perhaps we can’t debate but we can sing.” 
The first speaker of our program was James B. Con- 
nolly, the well-known writer of sea stories, and his 
graphic tales of the life and methods of the deep- 
sea fisherman, whose calling has played such a sig- 
nificant part in the history of this Port, stirred our 
imagination and enlisted our sympathy for the pro- 
tective legislation in their behalf being urged before 
Congress. Turning more specifically to the subject of 
the evening we considered with Hon. William S. 
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McNary, of the Board of Port Directors, the develop- 
ment of Boston’s opportunity as a port. Apart from 
the perplexing railroad situation, this is the most 
interesting public question before this section of the 
country and in the progress made in the comparative- 
ly brief time in which organized effort and study have 
been applied to it, we find great promise for the 
future. Our speaker sketched the history of the 
Port of Boston from the days of the Colony to its 
pre-eminent place prior to the Civil War. Then fol- 
lowed a fifty-year period of retrogression and loss 
of prestige but giving place now to the re-awakening 
with its progressive and far-seeing comprehensive 
plans for development which are in process of execu- 
tion. As evidence of this witness the largest single 
ship pier and fishing pier in the world already in use 
and the largest dry-dock on this continent on the 
eve of construction—practical proof of local recog- 
nition of commercial possibilities in our marine op- 
portunities as well as a reversion from the tendency 
so commonly charged to New England capital of be- 
ing sent to a distance for employment at the expense 
of development at home. 

With regret we recently accepted the resignation 
of Elmer F. Littlefield, of the National Security 
Bank, from our Board of Governors, but we are glad 
to announce the election in his place of Raymond 
Merrill, of the New England Trust Company, for the 
unexpired term of over two years. Mr. Merrill’s 
availability is a source of much satisfaction to the 
Chapter and his election will be of interest to friends 
elsewhere. 

Our annual Burroughs Adding Machine Contest 
was held at the Chapter rooms on March 26th and 
the rivalry was most keen. A particular stimulus 
existed, owing to the fact that last year the trophy 
was carried out of town to the Union National Bank 
of Lowell and the local experts approached this 
year’s contest determined to keep it in Boston. Mr. 
Hartford, of Lowell, appeared to defend the cup 
against a field of 8 entries. The cup and First Prize 
was won by Eben Darling, of the First National Bank, 
who listed accurately 150 checks in 2 minutes, 36 
seconds. The Second Prize went to E. C. Goding, 
of the Waltham Savings Bank; time, 3 minutes, 5 
seconds. Mr. Darling now holds the cup for the 
second time, as he was the winner in the contest 
held two years ago. 

We notice with interest the announcement in 
last month’s BULLETIN of progress being made by 
the Convention Committee, and the tentative program 
for the sessions. Institute conventions have come to 
be such a source of inspiration for Boston Chapter 
and such a valuable supplement to our local efforts 
for education that all such announcements will be 
eagerly scanned. The ambition to go to Dallas is 
strong in-the hearts of many here and our warmest 
wishes for success are with those contending with 
the problems occasioned by such a convention. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


By Carl G. Smith. 


VERYTHING is astir in the local chapter and 
E everybody is thinking—a little. There’s a reason. 
At a recent meeting all the members present 
became at once both pessimistic and optimistic; 
pessimistic because the attendance at our good lec- 
tures was not just what it might be, and optimistic 
over the possibilities of increasing it several fold. A 
special committee was appointed, and before the 
words were cold, arrangements had been made for 
the campaigners to begin on their big work. Letters 
were sent, then a personal visit made, to all members, 
telling them what they were missing when they didn’t 
attend, with the result that our attendance was in- 
creased 125 per cent. the very next meeting. 

W. A. Sadd had an enthusiastic audience on the 
twenty-sixth, when he delivered a talk on our new 
bank law. Mr. Sadd gave a thorough review of the 
bill, telling of the many restraints it will put on 
reckless banking and of the great protection it has 
for the depositing public. He said the new law, with 
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all its good, was only the nucleus of a larger and 
broader one to follow in its time. 

March 13th was the evening for the feed this 
month, and a right good feed we had, too, only there 
were not enough there to enjoy it as it should be 
enjoyed. 

Members of the chapter will be pleased to hear of 
the success of C. C. Gilbert, at one time a local man 
and active in the Institute. Mr. Gilbert is now Cashier 
of the Walker County Bank at LaFayette, Ga. 


DALLAS. 
By W. J. Evans. 
. last issue of the BULLETIN contained an 


advance announcement of the National Pro- 

gram Committee which showed that plans are 

well under way for the program and entertain- 
ment of the National Convention in this city. The 
committee is to be congratulated upon such an early 
and promising start in its work, and the features 
which have thus far been tentatively agreed upon 
bid fair to make the Dallas Convention measure fully 
up to the great expectations which have been kindled 
for it. 

It is needless to say that Dallas Chapter is in- 
tensely interested in the preparations being made for 
this convention. In this connection, while the honor 
and benefits which will accrue to the local chapter 
will naturally give Dallas a somewhat greater interest 
in the convention than the body of delegates will 
have in the city itself, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that, as a great majority of these delegates have never 
visited this section before, this city and the State 
of Texas will hold a sufficient attraction for them 
to justify a few words in these pages in regard to 
some of the more interesting features of the State 
and of the section known as the Southwest. 

The “Lone Star State” is unique in two impor- 
tant respects: namely, its size and the tremendously 
large proportion of its wealth-producing resources 
which are as yet untouched and undeveloped. An 
impressive idea of its area can be gained by consider- 
ing the fact that Texas is larger than either France, 
Germany, or the combined area of the Central Atlan- 
tic States. This, to many, will be a startling com- 
parison; but the more important (if less obvious) 
phase of its physical characteristics is the fact that 
only fifteen per cent. of this great domain is now 
utilized. The causes which are responsible for this 
situation are not, for the purposes of this article, 
important. But the significance of such a state of 
affairs to the part which Texas is to play in the 
future commercial life of the United States is an 
extremely interesting subject, and can be best set 
forth in a concrete way by the simple statement of 
some of its natural resources, based upon unques- 
tioned statistics, given here in no spirit of boastful- 
ness, but simply as interesting information. 

Of cotton, the largest single item in her output, 
Texas supplies one-fifth of the production of the world 
or one-third of the production of the United States, 
and still only one-tenth of the area suitable for cot- 
ton is in cultivation. Texas has more wheat land 
than the Dakotas, more corn land than Illinois, more 
fruit land than California, more timber land than 
Michigan, and more petroleum fields than Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of these resources have been only par- 
tially developed and utilized. 

From the lowest rank as an agricultural State, 
Texas has become, according to the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the agri- 
cultural leader of the Union, producing last year on 
her farms wealth to the amount of $685,361,600, which 
was $225,000,000 more than the total dividends paid 
by all the railroads in the United States for 1911. 

Rapid progress in agriculture in this State has 
exceeded that in any other State in the Union during 
recent years and is the most striking feature of the 
transitional period in which the long-horn steer and 
the cowboy of the plains have been replaced by the 
prize-winning Hereford and small stock farmer. The 
celebrated “razor-back’”’ hog of East Texas has given 
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away to the thoroughbred Poland China and Berk- 
shire. The total product of the Texas hen now nets 
the housewife $21,000,000 annually. Last year Texas 
shipped fruits and vegetables to the amount of $45,- 
000,000, fifteen hundred car load lots being shipped 
out of one small Texas point. Still not more than 
one per cent. of the available fruit and truck land 
of the State has been brought under the state of 
cultivation. 

In next month’s BULLETIN the “Chapter- 
grapher’” will present some of the interesting high 
lights in the State’s checkered historical career. 

Dallas Chapter is whetting its forensic blades for 
the coming debate with our nearest and dearest 
enemy, the Fort Worth Chapter, on the subject of 
Government ownership of telephones and the tele- 
graph. From the appalling array of statistics and 
arguments which are being collected by our spell- 
binders, it would seem that by the time this subject 
is cannonaded by these secondary batteries and the 
finishing touches put on in the September convention 
by the sixteen-inch guns of the two Eastern chap- 
ters, public opinion will have reached the point of 
complete surrender to one side or the other, and noth- 
ing will remain except for Congress to ratify the 
verdict. 


DENVER. 
By Sever Daley. 


NE hundred and fifty couples attended the dance 
given by Denver Chapter at El Jebel Temple 
on the evening of February llth. With each 
succeeding year this annual occasion adds. to 

itself popularity. This year was no exception. From 

the opening grand march led by President and Mrs. 

R. M. Crane to the last number, “Home Sweet Home,” 

turned loose by the Bankers Orchestra about mid- 

night there was not a dull moment. The success and 

pleasant time afforded all is due entirely to the 
efficient and thorough planning and execution of the 

committee consisting of Stanley M. Wright, J. E. 

Hanley and Walter S. Larson. Their batting aver- 

age rose considerably above the three hundred mark. 

The attendance at the Study Class continues 
unabated. ~ Professor Duncan finished his lectures on 
banking and economics with the close of the last year, 
which was immediately followed by another series on 
banking and money by Professor G. A. Warfield, the 
last of which was a discussion on the Federal Re- 
serve Act recently enacted. The concluding series on 
practical banking is now in progress under the able 
leadership of President R. M. Crane. It is rightly 
conceded that this year’s study course of Denver 
Chapter is equal to the most thorough of this char- 
acter taught by any college or university. 

Seldom, if ever, has the Broadway Theater held 
within its walls such a large and brilliant audience 
as that which witnessed “Bankers in Tangoland,” pre- 
sented by our Chapter March 9th. This was the 
second dividend of fun and frolic declared by our 
local bank men assisted by thirty young ladies, and 
the unqualified success of the enterprise, from both 
the amusement and financial standpoint, proves con- 
clusively that bankers are talented in other directions 
aside from handling figures. William (Billy) Broad, 
famous black-face comedian and professional coach, 
deserves great credit for his untiring efforts in drill- 
ing the chorus. 

At the monthly meeting March 18th, the annual 
debate was held, the question under consideration 
being: “Resolved, That Blue Sky Legislation similar 
to the Kansas Law would operate to the best inter- 
ests of Colorado.” 

Affirmative, A. E. Ferguson, First National Bank, 
Englewood; E. M. Clark, Colorado State and Savings 
Bank; W. A. Hart, Jr., First National Bank. Nega- 
tive, M. FE. Weston, Bondbroker; John W. Garver, 
Federal National Bank; R. W. Rischforth, Federal 
National Bank. Judges—Harold Kountze, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Colorado National Bank; Professor G. A. War- 
field, Denver University; Judge Clifford W. Mills. 
The affirmative carried off the laurels, the decision 
of the judges standing two to one in their favor. 


A 


tions within our city. This subject was explained 
in a very clever manner, showing each of us that it 
was our duty to interest ourselves in the welfare of 
the city. 


A special meeting will be called early in April to 
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The writer had the privilege of listening to the mem- 
orable debate on the same subject by the Chicago 
and Pittsburgh Chapters at Richmond. But for logic, 
sound reasoning and correct conclusions I do not 
hesitate in saying that “our boys” acquitted them- 
selves with great credit and demonstrated the fact 
that institute men are thinkers and advocates. At 
this meeting we had the pleasure of having with us 
George E. Allen. Early in the evening he was the 
guest of several of the officers at dinner, after which 
he was escorted to the clubrooms in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, where he made a brief address 
relative to the educational work of the Institute which 
was full of information and listened to with keen in- 
terest. His mission in Colorado at this time was to 
investigate available sites for the proposed “Rest 
Home” to be erected in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the Richmond Convention. The officers 
of the Colorado and Southern Railroad and the local 
bank men accompanied him on a special train to 
Idaho Springs, and the following day, a visit to Glen 
Eyrie, the magnificent country estate of the late 
General William J. Palmer, situated under the shadow 
of Pike’s Peak. Colorado bankers and business men 
will leave no stone unturned in order to secure this 
home for the Centennial State. There are thousands 
of happy prosperous business men residing in Colo- 
rado who are breathing the pure air one mile above sea 
level, who would have been under the sod now had 
they continued their residence in other parts of the 
country—put a pin here. 

We record with great pleasure the high honor that 
has recently come to three of our most capable mem- 
bers: W. Campbell Garver, for several years one of 
the tellers of the Federal National Bank, has been 
elected to the office of Assistant Cashier of that bank, 
and Robert A. Brown, until recently Assistant Secre- 
tary of the City Bank and Trust Company, has been 
elected Secretary of that institution, and Otto E. 
Kiene, formerly with the Continental Trust Company, 
has been selected to the position made vacant by Mr. 
Brown’s promotion. The hearty good-will and best 
wishes of our entire membership are extended to them 
in their well-deserved promotions. Again has it been 
demonstrated that fidelity, integrity and capability 
are stepping-stones leading to certain success. Den- 
ver Chapter takes pride in claiming them as charter 
members and partly trairing them for success. 


The pocket billiard tournament under the super- 
vision of Joe B. Stock is in progress at our club- 
rooms as this goes to press. The adding machine 
contest will be pulled off sometime during the month 
of April. This matter is well in hand with C. L. 
Cotton as chairman. 


Our April meeting will be in the nature of a 
“house-warming,” as we shall occupy our new and 
enlarged clubrooms on the fourth floor of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building for the first time. This 
will give our Chapter clubroom facilities second to 
none in the country. 


DETROIT. 
By Jos. J. McGrath. 


T the monthly meeting held March 25th, busi- 
ness was dispensed with to allow Hugh Shep- 
herd, the distinguished prosecutor of Wayne 
County, to deliver an address on Civic condi- 


discuss our new Club Room proposition; also to 
nominate officers for the coming election in May. A 
spirited campaign for new members has already been 
started by a committee composed of Messrs. A. J. 
Stocker, Charles Kinney, L. C. Begole, Allan S. Mc- 
Kenney and J. J. McGrath. 

Our Study Class reports it is finishing a review 
of its work of the past year, preparatory for the 
examinations. 
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DULUTH. 


By Jos. P. Chapman. 


HE Duluth Chapter has started the last pamphlet, 

that on Negotiable Instruments, and will com- 

plete the course for this year in about six more 
lessons. 

A new plan will be tried out this year for the 
purpose of interesting any bank clerks, who are not 
members of the Chapter. The class has been thrown 
open to any who wish to attend for the rest of the 
season. Those who so desire may take the part of 
the course on Negotiable Instruments, which every 
bank clerk should have. How many will take ad- 
vantage of this is not known, but it is hoped and 
desired that a large number will turn out. 

Class attendance so far has been rather small, 
but made up of men who do real work on the lessons. 


HARTFORD. 
By Wilbur F. Lawson. 
A RTHUR H. COOLEY, a candidate for Executive 


Council. This is the result of a vote passed 
by Hartford Chapter’s Board of Governors. 
In presenting Mr. Cooley’s name it is felt 
that no candidate could be better qualified for the 
office. He was a member of the chapter’s first Board 
of Governors, its second Secretary, third President, 
the first Institute graduate in Hartford and a mem- 
ber of the Fellowship Class. He is a thorough student 
of finance and a firm advocate of education, the Edu- 
cational Committee of which he was Chairman hav- 
ing conducted successfully a study course in banking 
and law for two years before the regular course was 
adopted by the Institute. 

He was a delegate to the first convention held 
at Cleveland, and has been an ardent follower of 
subsequent conventions, thus securing a wide ac- 
quaintance among Institute members. 

With eleven years’ experience in Institute work, 
combined with the qualities which have brought him 
official recognition in his bank, he represents the 
type of man which Institute members should strive 
to place upon the Council. We trust that Mr. Cooley’s 
candidacy will have strong support, knowing as we 
do that the best interests of the Institute will be 
well served if he is elected. 

On March 17 Hartford Chapter members had the 
pleasure of hearing O. Howard Wolfe, President of 
New York Chapter and Secretary of the Clearing 
House Section of the American Bankers Association, 
give an address on “The Federal Reserve Act from 
the Viewpoint of the American Institute of Banking.” 

He said that those who are apprehensive of the 
results of the new system had not given the matter 
proper study and suggested that bankers make a 
study of economics, early financial history and the ex- 
perience of large European banks. He said the busi- 
ness public has the right to expect bankers to have 
knowledge of the act. 

Mr. Wolfe said, “The three changes in principle 
which will be an advantage on the present system in 
the new bill, will be the creation of a discount mar- 
ket, the concentration and mobilization of reserves, 
and an elastic and scientific note issue.” 

The committee in charge of the meeting had a 
local quartette on hand to furnish music, and serve 
refreshments. 


MILWAUKEE. 


By H. W. Roehr. 


N January 30th Milwaukee Chapter conducted an 
O inter-bank debate on the following subject: 
“Resolved that it is for the best interests of a 
municipality to issue bonds to provide funds for 
improvements.” The debaters for the affirmative were 
J. C. Moser, C. R. Jeske and A. H. Vick, of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank; for the negative S. R. Quaden, 
Edw. Schranz and J. G. Swift, of the First National 
Bank. Victory went with the debaters from the First 
National, who advanced some particularly stirring 
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arguments. The affirniative debaters declared in 
effect that most city financing has been done by 
bonds in the past and would have to be done so in the 
future; that paying cash would be a hardship on tax- 
payers and would discourage home owning and busi- 
ness activities; and that it would be impossible to 
inaugurate such a system of cash payments in Ameri- 
can cities. 

The cash payment plan was advocated by the 
negative debaters. One of the most telling points 
made by them was a communication, read by Mr. 
Quaden, from Comptroller Prendergast, New York, to 
this effect. 

“If New York were out of debt I would certainly 
recommend that hereafter all city financing be done 
on the cash payment plan. The city’s debt is now 
so large that the proceeds from annual bond sales 
are almost offset by the annual interest and amortiza- 
tion charges. The cash plan is thoroughly practical.” 

Mr. Quaden maintained that Mr. Prendergast is 
one of the most competent financiers in the country 
and if it is practical for New York, with her huge 
debt, to inaugurate the cash plan for city improve- 
ments, it is thoroughly practical for small cities like 
Milwaukee, much less burdened than New York, com- 
paratively, with bond issues. 

“New York is taking in a little over $50,000,000 
every year from bond sales,’ urged Mr. Quaden, while 
the annual payments for matured bonds and interest 
is about $40,000,000. Hence, New York issues $50,- 
000,000 worth of bonds to get $10,000,000 of cash. 

“If the bond issue plan has one virtue it should 
be its cash raising power. But apparently the bond 
plan falls down even in this particular. 

“In Milwaukee, too, the same experience has 
been in effect. For several years the city was issuing 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 of bonds per year on 
the average, while the actual cash payments for in- 
terest and bonds matured were more than that 
amount. The actual cash raised was nil. 

“Consider that New York has paid $197,000,000 
interest alone in the last ten years. While thousands 
of New York children lack schools, the city frittered 
away in interest enough cash to build 197 $1,000,000 
school houses which should house 197,000 children. 

‘If New York did not issue another dollar’s worth 
of bonds it will have to pay in interest before the 
present bonds mature not less than $1,169,000,000 in 
interest alone. Since the assessment of New York is 
about $§,000,000,000, more than one-eighth of all the 
assessable property in New York would have to be 
sold to care for the enormous interest burden on the 
present debt, to say nothing of bond issues of the 
future.” 

Edward Schranz, Jr., pointed out the three stages 
in bond issues, as follows: The first stage, when only 
a few issues are out and interest charges are not bur- 
densome; then, the second stage, when the money 
derived from bond sales is about the same amount 
as that paid out for matured bonds and interest; 
and the third stage, when the city gets up to the 
bond limit and can issue new bonds only as fast as 
old bonds are retired, when improvements must 
wait, when the city is to pay cash whether it will or 
not, and when the cash obtained from selling bonds 
exceeds the cost of paying matured bonds and in- 
terest. Every city, said Mr. Schranz, is rapidly head- 
ing toward the last stage, the bankruptcy stage. 

In answer to the argument that cash payments 
for cities are impractical, Mr. Schranz pointed to the 
big Milwaukee sewerage project which will cost $13,- 
000,000 and which will be financed by a mill tax. 

‘Mr. Swift pointed out the fallacy of the “poster- 
ity” argument—having the coming generations pay be- 
cause they enjoy some of the benefits of city improve- 
ments. He said the death rate of Milwaukee is 14 
per thousand, so that in twenty years, the length of 
issue for Milwaukee bonds, only 280 of the original 
taxpayers are dead and the great majority of tax- 
payers—more than two-thirds—who pay the first is- 
sue of bonds, also pay the last issue. 

“The people who pay for bonds find that they 
are their own ‘posterity,’’” declared Mr. Swift em- 
phatically. 

“But that is not the worst feature of this bond 
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system,” he continued. “By the time twelve years 
have elapsed the taxpayer has paid out as much 
money as the original issue of bonds brought to the 
city. No one would be rash enough to assert that 
‘posterity’ is coming along to pay burdens of cities 
within twelve years. This is the most overwhelming 
refutation of the ‘posterity’ theory for bond issues. 
It does not work. 

“The Milwaukee deputy comptroller, A. P. Puel- 
icher, has computed that in twenty years Milwaukee 
issued $17,000,000 worth of bonds and paid out just 
the same amount for bonds maturing and for interest. 
Hence, over a long period of time, in raising cash, 
the taxpayer is no better off by issuing bonds. At 
the end of this period, Milwaukee still had $6,000,000 
worth of bonds to pay for, so that there was surely 
$6,000,000 which might have been made a real saving 
for the taxpayer and a real reduction in the tax rate.” 

Mr. Spencer’s class in law was brought to a suc- 
cessful close, a large number of men passing the 
examination. From among the number, Kurt J. Reiff 
and Jos. A. Auchter are now eligible for the Institute 
certificate. With the close of the law class the course 
in Banking and Finance was opened. The class, which 
is quite large, meets every Friday evening under the 
direction of our old friend, Dr. Wm. A. Scott, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Bank men are still speaking of the course in 
Business English and Correspondence which was 
conducted by Prof. Ralph Starr Butler. This de- 
parture from the customary program of education 
proved very popular and it is to be hoped that Prof. 
Butler will be with us again in the future. 

The forum has discontinued its weekly meetings. 
Most of the members are writing their theses and 
feel that they can spend the evening more profitably 
at these than they could by attending the meetings. 

On March 19th, Arthur H. Lindsay, of the Ma- 
rine National Bank, addressed the chapter on com- 
mercial paper. Mr. Lindsay pointed out many things 
which were new to Milwaukee bank men. He told 
of the test which should be applied to determine the 
worth of commercial paper, and explained how the 


statements of corporations issuing it should be ana- 
lyzed and examined. Mr. Lindsay believes that most 
banks should carry more commercial paper in their 


files. The tendency of the present day, he said, was 
toward investment banking rather than toward the 
old conservative commercial kind; that banks should 
be more careful to have their assets in liquid form, 
and that commercial paper was the key toward this 
end. 

The call for entries in the chess tournament did 
not receive much response, the numbers being in- 
sufficient for a tournament. However, Monday has 
been designated as chess night and all members are 
invited to attend. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
By A. V. Smith. 


URING the past year Minneapolis Chapter has 
D been more than successful in all the work it 
has undertaken. As a fitting climax to the 
year’s activities the boys in Minneapolis took 
four out of five first prizes in the annual contest with 
St. Paul Chapter, which was held in the lobby of 
the First National Bank of St. Paul on Saturday 
evening, March 7th. 

About 350 members of the two Twin City chap- 
ters were present. Those from Minneapolis wore 
white carnations and the St. Paul people wore red 
carnations. 

The contest in money counting, mental addition 
and the regular adding machine speed contest, as well 
as the work on individual and bank statement ma- 
chines, kept the interest of those present at a high 
pitch from eight o’clock until very close to mid- 
night. 

The annual banquet of the Minneapolis Chapter 
was given at the Minneapolis Club on Thursday even- 
ing, March 19th. A big attendance was guaranteed 
by the announcement of the speakers of the evening, 
which were H. J. Dreher, President of the American 
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Institute of Banking; Rev. Marion D. Shutter, of the 
Church of the Redeemer, and Wm. Howard Taft, Ex- 
President of the United States. 


At seven o’clock the guests began to arrive, and 
about a quarter to eight, when the dinner was an- 
nounced, 250 members of the Chapter and bank offi- 
cers and directors had congregated in the lounging 
room of the club on the second floor. The dinner was 
given in the main dining room on the third floor. 
After Rev. M. D. Shutter had given thanks the guests 
sat down to a dinner which no one could criticise. 


Between the various courses everybody joined in 
singing selections and verses from popular songs 
under the able leadership of Ray B. Walter, of the 
Security National Bank, accompanied by a string 
orchestra. 

At nine o'clock Mr. Taft arrived and his entry 
was marked by rising applause and a spontaneous 
outburst of “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Lester T. Banks, President of the Chapter, out- 
lined the history of the Chapter from its humble be- 
ginning in 1900, telling of the various changes and 
steady progress of the Chapter to the present date. 
He said that this fourteenth annual banquet was a 
positive proof of the good the chapter was doing and 
of the interest it aroused amongst bank officers and 
directors as well as amongst the members themselves. 
He told of the ideals of the chapter, of its work along 
educational lines, of the advancement of many of the 
chapter members to official positions in banks as well 
as outside lines of business. He said that the purpose 
of the chapter has been to increase efficiency and 
height of ambition rather than to raise salaries and 
shorten working hours. 

Rev. Shutter said that he was glad to be able to 
speak to Minneapolis Chapter at its fourteenth an- 
nual banquet, especially so in view of the fact that 
he was a speaker at the first banquet given in 1900. 

He paid a tribute to Joseph Chapman, to whom he 
said was due the credit of having conceived the idea 
of an organization amongst bank clerks for self-bet- 
terment. He said that although he had not been in 
close touch with the chapter, he knew something 
about its work, hopes and ideals. He also said that 
in other organizations the commandments seemed to 
be, 


Thou shalt work the shortest hours. 

Thou shalt labor with the least effort. 

Thou shalt command the highest pay. 

Thou shalt not endeavor to better thyself, and 

If anyone tries to oppose you, put them out of the 
way even if you have to kill them. 


He said that he was glad his impression of the 
chapter’s ideal was entirely different from this, that 
it seemed to be for the members to put their whole 
effort into bettering themselves, without regard to 
time or money. =. 

William Howard Taft, Ex-President of the United 
States, was the speaker of the evening. Mr. Taft did 
not give us a weighty discussion upon how the Gov- 
ernment was run or should be run, but it was a jocu- 
lar Mr. Taft of stories and reminiscences who spoke. 
He praised Minneapolis for being the place where the 
American Institute of Banking was originated, saying 
that with its 15,000 members and 67 chapters, all striv- 
ing for betterment and increased efficiency in their 
chosen field, it was a powerful force of the inestimable 
value of effort for good to a nation. He declared that 
it was the man who is loyal to his job who gets on 
and that every one should adopt for their motto “Im- 
possible is Un-American.” He told how he tried to 
make Minneapolis the center of things, one of the 
greatest cities of the country through reciprocity. “I 
believe,” he said, “that reciprocity would open to this 
city as great a field to the north as it enjoys to-day 
toward the south and in the west. Because of your 
grain, from my knowledge of geometry, it would have 
made Minneapolis the center of the great industrial 
locality, and as great as your city is to-day, it should 
have been greater, but,” he added in a mournful tone, 
“our Northern neighbors and others did not think so 
well of it as I.” 

Passing from reciprocity, Judge Taft discussed 
the recently enacted currency bill, confessing it was 
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an abstruse subject of which he knew little. “The 
less you know of the subject,” he confided, “the better 
you can discuss it. I confess I have made several 
excellent speeches from the subject.” To illustrate 
peculiarities of men who know little or nothing on 
a subject, but are positive that their pet theories are 
a sure cure for all ills. Mr. Taft told something of the 
history of the attempt to draft a currency measure at 
the conclusion of the 16 to 1 silver campaign which 
would express a nation’s judgment. Twelve members 
of the Senate committee on currency and banking 
attempted the task and reported exactly twelve bills. 
An especial committee had to be appointed to draft a 
measure which was eventually passed as a rider in 
very brief form on the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. Taft in some ways approved the present cur- 
rency enactment, although not in accord, he admitted, 
with some of the provisions. He congratulated Min- 
neapolis upon the fact that it is to have a Regional 
Bank—he knew that to be true (he smiled) because 
Dr. Cyrus Northrup had told him so, and Dr. North- 
rup had read it in a newspaper from Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Mr. Taft said that the provisions of the cur- 
rency bill that were of the greatest value and based 
upon the soundest economic principles were those 
parts of the bill which were in closest proximity to the 
provisions of the so-called Aldrich Bill. He further 
stated that he would have preferred to see the note 
issue based upon assets and regulated by a graduated 
tax. The present bill, declared the former President, 
“is a great advance in currency and banking over the 
old system, when each banker had to go out like a 
bloodhound and get money. A few amendments will 
make the bill an admirable measure. Much depends 
upon the character of the men on the reserve board, 
and I think President Wilson realizes the full im- 
portance of this. It will be workable if its dangerous 
part is not exposed to a test. It trusts too much to 
the reserve board. If the President selects men who 
will not be stampeded at every stringency, who have 
the confidence of the nation, then all may be well. 
It is a good start based on material furnished by Sen- 
ator Aldrich and waiting for amendmént when a re- 
generated Republican party returns to power.” 

Of interest to bankers in the Northwest in view 
of the intense rivalry for a Regional Bank to be lo- 
cated in one of the Twin Cities, is the knowledge that 
we have here a man whose ability as chairman of 
the reserve board cannot be questioned. P. M. Kerst, 
who is at present Clearing House examiner for the 
banks in the Twin Cities, has been very generally 
mentioned as the Government’s agent for the bank 
to be located in Minneapolis. Mr. Kerst’s very broad 
experience as a bank officer, as well as supervisor 
of State Banks in Minnesota, and his present post as 
clearing house examiner, clearly indicates his ability, 
and eminently fits him to judge credits in this section, 
and to administer the affairs of such a large institu- 
tion as a Regional Bank is bound to become. 


NASHVILLE. 
By J. A. Grannis. 


INCE our last appearnce the chapter has made 
S some progress, as you will gather from some of 
the facts in this report. 

The class in the Law Section of the Standard 
Study Course is now studying Negotiable Instruments. 
At the end of each pamphlet an examination has been 
held to determine the progress of the students. In 
order that those who have not followed the course 
sufficiently close to pass these examinations success- 
fully, a review class has been organized which meets 
weekly. This course costs each student $5. After 
the expenses have been deducted, the remaining 
amount will be divided into two prizes, one of three- 
fourths of the sum, the other one-fourth. The winner 
of the first prize will go to Dallas as a delegate from 
this chapter, and the money won will be used toward 
paying his expenses. Charles L. Cornelius, Attorney, 
is conducting the lectures without any cost to the 
chapter. 
The letter from the Committee on Public Educa- 
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tion, which proposes to accomplish its aims through 
means of lecturers developed by the chapters, was 
received here with enthusiasm. We will be able to 
have at least five such lecturers and a possible five 
more. 

Our fifth annual debate with the Chattanooga 
Chapter, A. I. B. was held here on February 23d. 
The subject was “Resolved, that the Government 
should own and operate the Telephone and Telegraph 
Lines.” Both teams were well prepared, and they may 
be well proud of the manner in which they handled 
their arguments. A spirit which was very gratifying 
to the contending chapters was that the members of 
these teams appreciated the fact that the debate was 
of considerable value in education and experience. 
Aside from the honor of winning the debate, the con- 
test was lively from start to finish. Nashville won, 
and we are very proud of our representatives, Joel 
B. Fort, Jr., and J. De Witt Carter. 

The visitors won for themselves a warm place 
in our esteem, and a welcome awaits them in this city 
whenever they may wish to avail themselves of it. 

Thos. R. Preston, President of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., delivered a splen- 
did address on “Taxation” before our chapter on 
March the 10th. Mr. Preston is a forceful speaker, and 
he handled his subject in masterly style. The public 
was invited, and there were over three hundred 
present. 

Nashville Chapter has adopted the plan of throw- 
ing its monthly meetings open to the public and has 
met with encouragement and success in this policy. 

3radley N. Currey, Asst. Cashier of the First and 
Fourth National Bank, has provided the chapter pro- 
grams through the season, and deserves much credit 
for the able manner in which he has handled this 
work. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


By Jos. J. Farrell. 


EW ORLEANS was recently honored by a visit 
from Messrs. H. P. May and T. R. Durham, of 
the Program Committee for the Dallas Con- 
vention, and M. B. Keith, President of Dallas 

Chapter. These gentlemen convened with R. S. 

Hecht, Chairman of the Program Committee, for 

the purpose of arranging a strong program, and the 

results of their efforts will, we know, meet the appro- 
bation of the members, and cause an unusual number 
to extend themselves in their efforts to attend the 

Dallas meeting, combining, as it does, just the proper 

amount of Southern hospitality with the deeper sub- 

jects of the day. Messrs. May and Keith were :ac- 
companied by their wives, and seldom indeed has New 

Orleans Chapter had the pleasure of entertaining a 

more charming party. 

We are glad to announce to the many friends of 

R. S. Hecht that we have at last prevailed upon him 

to run for membership on the Executive Council. Mr. 

Hecht’s candidacy has the unanimous endorsement 

of New Orleans Chapter, and, we hope, many of the 

cities in the North and East, where he is well known. 


N 


Mr. Hecht is a. Veteran Among Institute Graduates. 


It is with great pleasure that we announce to the 
Institute that at a meeting of New Orleans Chap- 
ter held on the 27th of February, R. S. Hecht, 
Trust Officer of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
was unanimously endorsed for membership on the 
Executive Council of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. The above action was taken following a meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the chapter, at which the 
consent of Mr. Hecht to accept the endorsement was 
obtained. 

Mr. Hecht has been a resident of New Orleans 
for perhaps the last eight years, and during this period 
has manifested deep interest in the educational work 
of New Orleans Chapter, our success being in a large 
measure attributable to him. Several years ago dur- 
ing a period of chapter depression, when the earnest 
efforts of the officers appeared unavailing, the gentle- 
man mentioned, by his counsel, and the exceedingly 
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creditable manner in which he conducted the Banking 
and Finance course of study, helped materially to 
again put the chapter in a thriving condition. 

Mr. Hecht, prior to his connection in this city, was 
connected with the National Bank of the Republic 
and later the Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
and during that period of his life was very active in 
the national as well as the local affairs of the Insti- 

te. 

™ Our candidate is a gentleman of magnetic per- 
sonality and pleasing address, possessing both es- 
sentials for the formation of quick and lasting friend- 
ships. He is a man of broad principles, tireless energy 
and a financier of known ability. Besides these quali- 
ties, Mr. Hecht has on many occasions demonstrated 
his executive ability by the way and manner he has 
handled various deals of considerable magnitude. 

It is our opinion that a man fitted with such 
qualities cannot but be of valuable assistance to any 
undertaking, and we believe (as those who have met 
Mr. Hecht likewise know) that he is unquestionably 
eminently fitted for the Executive Council of the 

stitute. 

ee of us who may be privileged to attend the 
Dallas Convention will have further evidence of the 
strength of our claim. Mr. Hecht, and indirectly New 
Orleans Chapter, has been honored with the Chair- 
manship of the Program Committee by our National 
President, Mr. Dreher. A meeting of the said Com- 
mittee was held in New Orleans during the middle 
of February. 

In conclusion, we wish to mention that at Mr. 
Hecht’s request, we are not going to conduct any for- 
mal campaign for the office we seek. We want the 
delegates who are going to Dallas to make the ac- 
quaintance of our candidate, and feel sure that the 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE MAN cannot but impress 
upon the Convention the justice of our claim. 

John Dane, W. D. Parham, 
W. F. Mulledy, Cc. A. Lamberton, Jr., 
Joseph J. Farrell, E. F. LePreton, 


F. Lloveras, F. F. Michon. 
Committee. 


NEW YORK. 
By Harold S. Schultz. 


S the educational season of 1913-14 draws to 
a close New York Chapter finds itself in a 
flourishing condition, with a feeling of having 
accomplished, to the best of its ability, the 


A 


things which it set for itself a year ago. 
Our classes have all been well attended, our 
lecturers have been excellent, and the membership has 


constantly increased. We have conducted five lec- 
tures each week throughout the whole season. This 
idea began as an experiment and has grown to be- 
come a necessity, for, as our large membership has 
increased, the demand for variety and general edu- 
cation has kept the lecture room filled. : 

Our program has been published and is doubtless 
known: to other chapters. There have been some 
changes in that program which have not been an- 
nounced. The most important change has been in 
connection with our law course, which, though regu- 
larly under the direction of Milton W. Harrison, of 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank, has included a series of 
eight lectures by Prof. John W. Edgerton, of , 
Law School. This series has been made up ,of six 
lectures on Negotiable Instruments, dealing partieu- 
larly with the “Act” and the significance of itS vafious 
provisions; one lecture on Sales and Bailments, and 
one lecture on Corporations. We feel that’ we have 
been particularly fortunate in securing the services 
of so able a man as Professor Edgerton. His broad 
experience in teaching and his thorough knowledge of 
the subject—which, by the way, is his own course at 
Yale—has enlivened the interest of not only the regu- 
lar students of the class, but our whole chapter, so 
that Thursday night is the big night of the week. 

Dr. F. M. Whitehall closed his lectures in English 
and the season ended with a class dinner at the 
Broadway Central Hotel on April 4th. To say that 
Dr. Whitehall has been popular is putting it lightly. 


His ability as a teacher, together with his own ex- 
emplary use of English words, has made the course 
one of the most valuable that we have. 

The Banking Course will close with a review con- 
ducted by President Wolfe. At the present writing 
it looks as though there will be nearly two hundred 
to take the examination in this course in May, which 
is about double the number who graduated from this 
course last year. 

Other special courses of the year have been 
Chapter Forum, which has been attended by upward 
of thirty men each night and which has covered gen- 
erally the different phases of the Federal Reserve Act, 
and the Credit Course, under the leadership of A. F. 
Maxwell, of the National Bank of Commerce, which 
has attracted attention in every direction. 

F. W. Ellsworth, of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
has given a series of lectures on Bank Advertising, 
which, too, has been instructive and interesting. 

Our social program will not be complete until 
after April 18th. On that evening the members will 
assemble for a dance at the Masonic Hall. The En- 
tertainment Committee has planned to make this an 
affair of general popularity with all the younger mem- 
bers of the chapter. The tickets, at $1.50 each, entitle 
the holder to bring his best girl and to partake of a 
sumptuous repast, in addition to the dance itself. It 
is expected that about four hundred couples will 
attend. Should there be any members of other chap- 
ters in town on that night they will be cordially 
welcome. In fact, we want them to come to this, our 
second great event, and make themselves at home. 
The committee in charge of this affair is composed of 
the following men: F. C. Riggs, Chairman, National 
Newark Banking Company; H. R. Kinsey, Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn; C. F. Manchon, Union 
Exchange National Bank; B. P. Robbins, National 
Park Bank; William Feick, Broadway Trust Com- 
pany; Paul Wunder, 
Johnson, Fourth National Bank; J. H. Samuelson, 
Second National Bank. 4 

Another great event of interest which will take 


place at the chapter rooms on the evening of April” 


10th is the Adding Machine Contest. In former yeafs 
this has attracted wide attention, and in view of¢the 
fact that a number of banks are conducting private 
try-outs, there is every reason to believe .that the 
records will be smashed, for a number of thé speediest 
and most accurate adding machine experts in the 
city have already entered for the event 

At Philadelphia, on Friday evening, March 27th, 
the debate on Panama Capail toll’ question was won 
by Philadelphia. 

The winning team wis cg~@iposed of Messrs. Allen, 
Chaffee, and Detwiler,’ 


New York Chapter Aeam—George W. Wright, 
Bowery Saving any, J. W. Truempy, Winslow 
Lanier & Co., d . Lobeck, Deutsche Bank, re- 
turned to their e town, not with laurels, but 
nevertheless wit glory, for they did their best and 
New York Chapter is proud of them. 

We corgratulate our Philadelphia brothers on 
their”’sucg@ss and intend to do our utmost to win a 

fom them one of these days. 
,’ Tb@ judges of the debate were: Mr. Ira W. Barnes, 
Pregi@ent of the Ninth National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Px; Dr. James Young, University of Pennsylvania, 


and Mr. Paxson Deeter, of the Pennsylvania Bar. 
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President Nickert presided at the meeting, which 
was attended by about two hundred and fifty members 
of Philadelphia Chapter. 

Following the debate the debaters were enter- 
tained in a royal manner. Philadelphia Chapter is 
noted for its hospitality. 

Our Consuls have taken up the work of debating 
with a view to broadening the interest in debating 
and making it more general. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Consuls it 
was decided to hold debates at each Consuls’ meeting 
next year, arranging them between various districts, 
to create the proper competitive spirit. 

The first of these debates was held at the chapter 
rooms on Friday evening, March 20th. 

The question, which was of vital interest to our 
organization, was: “Resolved, That a number of spe- 
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cialists can better instruct the class in Practical 
Banking than can a single experienced instructor.” 

The affirmative, represented by A. F. Johnson, of 
the Irving National Bank, and B. S. Miller, of the 
Chemical National Bank, won the debate. 

Messrs. B. P. Gooden, of the New Netherland 
Bank, and S. E. Faucett, of the People’s National Bank 
of Brooklyn, argued on the negative side of the 
question. 

Though the affirmative won the debate, the de- 
cision was so close that the judges were divided, and 
a dissenting opinion was rendered by the minority. 

Much interest was taken in the question, and 
after the debate a general discussion of each side was 
allowed. Questions of this nature are of inestimable 
value, as they bring out the strength-giving policies 
for the Institute to follow. Every Consuls’ meeting 
can be made an event if this work is pushed with 
vigor, and it is believed that New York Chapter, 
within a short time, can turn out what it has failed to 
do in several years—a winning team. 


OAKLAND. 
By George W. Ludlow. 


N Friday evening, March 27th, Prof. Henry 
Morse Stephens, Dean of the Department of 
History, University of California, gave his an- 
nual address before Oakland Chapter. Profes- 

sor Stephens has spoken before the chapter at least 
once a year for the past five years. He is a great 
favorite of the boys. 

In April, Prof. David Barrows, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of University of California, will address us on 
the Philippines. For four years Mr. Barrows had 
charge of the educational work in the islands, and is 
therefore well qualified to speak on the subject. We 
anticipate a pleasant and profitable evening. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By Carl H. Chaffee. 


HE following preamble and resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by Philadelphia Chapter at a 
meeting held March 27th: 


Whereas, The American Institute of Banking 
was organized in 1900 and now has 63 chapters 
with approximately 15,000 members; has had 14 
Presidents, elected by the chapters, who have 
directed its affairs wisely and well, being selected 
from the following chapters: New York, 2; Chi- 
cago, 2; St. Louis, 3; Minneapolis, 1; Baltimore, 
2; Pittsburgh, 1; Milwaukee, 1; and 

Whereas, Philadelphia Chapter has approxi- 
mately 900 members, is the fourth largest in the 
Institute and ranks third in the number of its 
certificate holders, but has never held any office 
in the Institute; and 

Whereas, William S. Evans was an active 
member of our Board of Governors for seven 
years, from 1906 to 1918; served as a member or 
chairman of nearly all the committees into which 
the work of the chapter is divided; a member of 
the Speakers’ Committee continuously since 1906; 
President of our chapter in 1911; a member of the 
Executive Council of the Institute from 1909 to 
1912; has attended every National Convention 
from 1907 to 1913; a certificate holder and a firm 
believer in and an ardent supporter of the purpose 
— which the Institute was organized; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of 
our chapter that we are entitled to official recog- 
nition from the Institute and that we unanimously 
decide to place the name of William S. Evans 
before the Dallas Convention as our candidate for 
President of the American Institute of Banking; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee of ten members and that they use every 
honorable means to secure the election of Mr. 
Evans. 
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Philadelphia Chapter takes pleasure in thus pre- 
senting to the Institute the name of William S. Evans 
as a candidate for President of the Institute at the 
Convention in Dallas, September 22-24th. 

Mr. Evans has been in the banking business for 
sixteen years and is well known to bankers all over 
the United States. He is a member of Philadelphia 
Bar and entitled to practice law in the State and 


WILLIAM S. EVANS. 


county courts, but prefers to confine himself to the 
banking business, and is associated wit'. Henry & 
West, private bankers. 

In soliciting the support of the delegates to the 
Convention at Dallas we are confident that if Mr. 
Evans is elected he will bring to the administration 
of the American Institute of Banking the same good 
judgment and energetic effort that has characterized 
his work in the councils of our chapter. 

The Debate Section of Philadelphia Chapter has 
been unusually active this season, and numerous im- 
portant events are soon to take place. An inter-city 
debate has been arranged with Baltimore for April 
14th at Baltimore. The question will be, “Resolved, 
That the Federal Reserve Act be amended so as to 
make the circulating notes, issued under its pro- 
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visions, obligations of the Reserve Banks, and not of 
the United States.” Philadelphia Chapter must also 
defend its title to the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Cup at 
their annual convention at Bedford Springs, June 
26-27. The chapter which will oppose Philadelphia 
on this occasion has not been decided, but it is sure 
to be a spirited debate. Philadelphia won the cup 
last year, and under the rules of the donor the cup is 
to belong to the chapter winning it three years in suc- 
cession. Philadelphia Chapter also expects to take 
part in the debate before the annual convention of 
the Institute in Dallas on September 24th. 

An enjoyable time is in store for the members of 
the chapter who attend the Annual Dinner of the 
Consulate and Educational Classes on April 25th. On 
this occasion the chapter will entertain the members 
of the team winning the Membership Contest, which 
resulted in the addition of 199 new members up to 
March ist this year, and we are glad to say that they 
are still coming in. The contest was won by the 
team headed by R. C. Alexander, of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, with 89 new members. The total mem- 
bership of the chapter is now 866, being fourth in 
the list in this respect among the chapters of the 
Institute. 

A team composed of George W. Wright, John W. 
Truempy, and Albert E. Lobeck, representing New 
York Chapter, journeyed to Philadelphia on March 
27th and there met a Philadelphia team, composed of 
Paul B. Detwiler, W. W. Allen, Jr., and Carl H. Chaf- 
fee, in a debate upon the question, “Resolved, That 
all laws and regulations in the matter of tolls dis- 
criminating in favor of American shipping through 
the Panama Canal should be repealed.” Philadelphia 
had the affirmative and New York the negative; the 
judges rendering a unanimous decision in favor of 
the affirmative. The New York team presented their 
arguments in an able manner, but the training of the 
Philadelphia Chapter Debate Section under Samuel 
B. Scott, coupled with ample preparation, told in 
favor of Philadelphia’s team. Philadelphia Chapter 
is after the championship of the East again this year 
and hopes to represent the East at the Annual Con- 


vention in Dallas against a Western chapter. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By H. C. Pearce. 


HE interest in our chapter work is still being 
maintained, as was evidenced by the large 
crowd which filled the chapter rooms on March 
3d, our Open Night. 

Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, candidate for 
United States Senator, was the guest of the evening, 
and our President, P. S. Space, in introducing Mr. 
Palmer, said it was customary to introduce Congress- 
men who spoke before the chapter members by naming 
the congressional districts which’ they represented— 
“But this man has outgrown the twenty-sixth con- 
gressional district, has outgrown the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and is a national figure of singular promi- 
nence.” 

As Mr. Palmer arose, some one called out, “Three 
cheers for our next United States Senator,” and the 
cheers came with vim. 

The meeting was purely non-partisan, but Mr. 
Palmer said it would be difficult to talk without pre- 
senting arguments that were convincing. 

Mr. Palmer spoke on “Recent Federal Legisla- 
tion,” and naturally paid great attention to that part 
of lawmaking in which bankers were most interested. 
His talk was a most exhaustive one on the subject. 
He reviewed in some detail the methods of the party 
in power in dealing with the Tariff and Currency 
laws. He also answered some of the criticism of the 
Income Tax law, speaking especially to the bankers, 
some of whom had been irritated by the “collection at 
the source” feature of the law. Mr. Palmer said that 
such irritation was never intended or anticipated, and 
spoke of amendments in the future with respect to 
that part of the Act. 

As to the charges that the Tariff Bill was bossed 
by President Wilson and had dominated the creation 
of the measure, these, Mr. Palmer said, were unfair 
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to the President and Congress. “The President,” Mr. 
Palmer explained, “made three suggestions. Two of 
them we found the Bill contained, and the third was 
inserted. There were some 4,900 items in the Bill, 
one item was that of the President, and he had been 
charged with usurping the powers of Government.” 

The revision downward, Mr. Palmer asserted, had 
been accomplished without injury to the American 
industries. The tax had been removed from sugar, 
which was just, for the people paid annually a tax of 
$100,000,000 to protect the sugar industries of Louisi- 
ana, where the total investment aggregated $30,000,000. 
The industry is principally confined to this State, and 
could never be regarded as a legitimate American 
industry. 

By citing advertisements printed immediately 
after the Tariff Bill had been signed, with prices 
adjusted to the new measure, Mr. Palmer said the bill 
had reduced the cost of living. 

At the conclusion of his address, the Congressman 
was given a rising vote of thanks, with every man 
applauding as he stood. 

The first part of the evening of March 10th was 
taken up by a debate among the chapter members, 
the question for debate being, “That a law should be 
passed compelling the banks to guarantee all depos- 
its.” The judges awarded in favor of the affirmative. 

Following the debate, Joseph A. Beck delivered 
his second lecture on Political Economy. He spoke 
on the factors of production—man and consideration 
of those characteristics useful in production—indus- 
trial education—land, what it is and its importance 
to the economic welfare of this nation—law of dimin- 
ishing returns—capital, definition, how created, and 
the part it plays in modern production. 

Mr. Beck is undoubtedly master of his subject, 
and his reasonings and explanations are all that could 
be desired. It is gratifying to the Educational Com- 
mittee to find that the chapter members are so inter- 
ested in the lectures that they attend in such good 
numbers. 

On Tuesday, March 17th, the Debate Class again 
occupied the first part of the evening in going over 
the debate of the previous week, the chairman, G. 
Rankin, discussing the criticisms of the judges and 
instructing the class as to mode of procedure at 
future debates. 

Mr. Beck followed with his third lecture on Po- 
litical Economy, taking “Value and Price” as his 
subject, his introductory remarks dealing with prices 
of commodities and the problem as to how prices 
were determined. He spoke on Relation of Price and 
Value—Law of Diminishing Utility, with quotations 
from works of expert economists—Theory of Value— 
Demand and Supply, stating that, properly understood, 
it is correct to say that prices and values depend on 
the supply and demand of commodities. The lecture 
was, as usual, well attended, and the subject of Po- 
litical Economy seems to grow more interesting at 
each lecture. 

The Debate Class was busy on the 24th collecting 
the points offered on the following question, which is 
the subject for debate between Pittsburgh Chapter 
and W. & J.: 

“Resolved, That the several States which have 
not already done so should enact laws applying 
the minimum wage principle to all trades and in- 
dustries and occupations.” 

The Debate Class are working together well, and 
the above debate should prove an interesting one. 

The fourth lecture of Mr. Beck followed, when he 
dealt with consumption, giving definition for same, 
and characteristics of Human Wants—Laws of Con- 
sumption, Demand, Variety, Harmony, and Law of 
Least Social Cost—Luxuries and Necessaries—Are ex- 
penditures for luxuries justifiable? Consumption not 
final goal, but merely a means of restoring energy. 

His lecture was, as usual, exceedingly interesting 
and is creating useful and practical discussion among 
the’ chapter boys. 

During the month a number of our chapter mem- 
bers were called upon to address clubs, boards of 
trade, and other civic and business organizations, not 
only in the city, but in nearby towns. We note from 
newspaper reports the following: 
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D. H. Thomas, Assistant Secretary Commonwealth 
Trust Company, before the. Beltzhoover Board of 
Trade on the Currency Bill; J. Howard Arthurs, As- 
sistant Cashier People’s National Bank, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., on the Federal Reserve Act; H. E. Hebrank, 
of the Union National Bank, on Institute Work, also 
before the Wheeling Chapter; and our Chapter Presi- 
dent, P. S. Space, of the Fidelity Title & Trust Co., 
before the Builders’ Exchange on the Financing End 
of the State Housing proposition. 

We are glad to report this line of work, as it is 
in accordance with that wider scope of work so much 
recommended by the American Institute of Banking; 
and, according to the newspaper reports, these men 
acquitted themselves with great credit to the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter. 


PORTLAND. 
By T. H. West. 


HE members of Portland Chapter continue to 
find the lectures on Negotiable Instruments ex- 
tremely interesting and edifying. The large 
average attendance denotes that a great num- 
ber expect to take the examinations in May, and, 
owing to the thoroughness of Mr. Baker’s instructions 
during the winter’s course, the chapter looks forward 
to not a few certificate holders among its members 
after the examinations are over. 

Our monthly meeting in March was indicative of 
the general interest shown in our chapter meetings, 
when about seventy-five members were in attendance. 
The annual adding machine and mental adding con- 
tests were held, in which we believe our chapter 
made a very creditable showing. Leo Shapiero, of the 
First National Bank, won the first prize in the Hand 
Burroughs Adding Machine contest by listing 100 
checks in 972 seconds; second and third honors fell 
to Frank Hak, of the Lumberman’s National Bank, 
and Henry VanEvery, of Ladd & Tilton Bank, re- 
spectively. In the mental adding, a problem of ten 
figures across and ten figures high was added by 
Frank Hornby, of Ladd & Tilton Bank, in 35 seconds; 
William B. Carter, of the Bank of California N. A., 
was second, and L. W. Decker, of the Northwestern 
National Bank, third. A large number of entries were 
registered in both events and a keen rivalry between 
the several banks was shown by the large number of 
supporters. 

At the conclusion of the contests, the evening was 
given over to the Entertainment Committee, who fur- 
nished music and refreshments. 

It is a pleasure to read the program of the Dallas 
Convention, which in its present form will be well 
worth the journey to those who will be able to attend. 
As a Western chapter, located in a land of opportu- 
nity, with the general conditions similar to those of 
the convention city, we want to press upon all the 
Eastern members the fact that they should take ad- 
vantage of the coming convention as a time to see 
our great Western country. 


RICHMOND. 


By Jesse F. Wood. 


ICHMOND CHAPTER has been very fortunate 
this season in securing, free of cost, the new 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium as its place 
of meeting. It is centrally located and well 

suited for our meeting place. Our last meeting, al- 

though not so largely attended, was very beneficial 
and instructive to every chapter man present. H. EF. 

Litchford, Vice-President and Treasurer of the Old 

Dominion Trust Company, gave us a civic talk on the 

“Commission Form of Municipal Government.” ‘“Hu- 

man Capital” was the subject of an address by the 

Hon. S. C. Mitchell, President of the Medical College 

of Virginia. This address was exceedingly inspjring 

and gave ambition to everyone. Richmond Chapter 
is indeed proud to report that one of our own chapter 
members, W. W. Dillard, Paying Teller of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, has written a very intelligent 
synopsis of the “Reserve Bank Act,” which has been 
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published and sent every member. We are planning 
to send several delegates to the Dallas Convention— 
in fact, the men are already talking it. Our annual 
banquet will be given next month. We have a great 
program and expect an attendance of at least 350. 


SACRAMENTO. 


By C. W. Lauppe. 


HE Sacramento Chapter held its annual meeting 
and election of officers February 27th. Walton 
E. Holmes, of the Capital National Bank, was 
elected President; Frank L. Bronner, of the 

Fort Sutter National Bank, Vice-President; and E. R. 

Reuter, of the California National, Secretary-Treas- 

urer. President Holmes has appointed on the various 

committees members who have been active in chapter 
work. 

Aftér the election of officers, H. C. Rogers, of the 
Bond Department of the Capital National Bank, ad- 
dressed the chapter, and he very ably explained the 
classification of bonds and the process of their pur- 
chase. That the topic was an interesting one, it needs 
but be mentioned that Mr. Rogers was besieged long 
after the conclusion of his remarks by his listeners 
and propounded with questions. 

The membership of the chapter now numbers 113, 
with an average attendance of twenty in the study 
class. Considerable enthusiasm is being shown in 
athletics by the formation of several baseball teams. 


ST. LOUIS. 
By J. E. Uhrig. 


RANK C. BALL for Council. 

F Frank C. Ball, of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, has been unanimously endorsed by 
the St. Louis Chapter for a place on the Execu- 

tive Council of the American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Ball has belonged to St. Louis Chapter for 
eight years, has served two terms as president of 
his chapter, is an Institute graduate, and has always 
been in the forefront in chapter activities. He has 
attended all the annual conventions from “Seattle to 
Richmond,” with the exception of the one held in 
Chattanooga. 

During the period he was president, St. Louis 
Chapter reached the highest point in membership it 
had ever attained, and more members qualified as 
Institute graduates during those two years.than dur- 
ing the entire previous history of the chapter. 

St. Louis Chapter feels that Mr. Ball is eminently 
fitted to serve on the Executive Council and sincerely 
trusts that his candidacy will receive favorable con- 
sideration from the Institute at large. 

We also take pleasure in reporting that the Ex- 
ecutive Council has elected Mr. Ball a member of the 
Fellow Class. 


ST. PAUL. 


By R. A. Brandt. 


N February 26th the St. Paul Chapter held its 
monthly meeting at the St. Paul Hotel. Sev- 
eral bank officers and about seventy-five mem- 
bers were present. 

Louis Nash told us about the single tax theory. 
His subject proved very interesting to all. He said 
the system of single tax put a tax on real estate only, 
then the man who owns a vacant lot next to you will 
pay just as much taxes as you pay for your lot, home, 
and your personal property. This will discourage 
speculation to a certain extent. With our present sys- 
tem of taxation a man can’t improve his property 
without paying a fine for it. Mr. Nash mentioned an 
instance where a man had built a stone wall to keep 
the rain from washing the sand from his lot over the 
sidewalk, and when he was assessed $200 more he 
tore the wall down. He gave another example of a 
farmer who started raising thoroughbred cattle and 
was assessed $200 and $300 a head, while his neighbor 
across the road was assessed $20 a head. According 
to that statement we would encourage the raising of 
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the so-called “scrubs” of the latter. The people who 
do not own their own property will pay their tax in- 
directly by paying more rents. 

Mr. Rindahl, of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
related some of his experiences with crooks who had 
defaulted banks. He gave an instance where two men 
had robbed a bank at noon, when one teller had been 
left alone while the others went to lunch. One of the 
men called up the bank over the telephone and the 
other sneaked into the bank and extracted several 
bundles of money from the teller’s cage. Before the 
money was missed the robbers had made their escape. 
After being traced out to San Francisco and back to 
Chicago, they were caught in that city. 

Both speakers deserve much credit for their lec- 
tures, as well as the musical selections, which were 
exceptionally good. Everybody declared it a very in- 
teresting and pleasant meeting. 

March 7th the Minneapolis Chapter was the guest 
of this chapter for the annual “Intercity Contest,” 
given by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, at 
the First National Bank in this city. About 350 mem- 
bers of the two chapters were present. A buffet lunch 
was served. 

Ernest Bjorklund, of the American National Bank, 
St. Paul, won the first prize in the money counting 
contest, counting $542.04 in 4 minutes 51% seconds. 
R. E. Towle and E. M. Johnson, Security National 
Bank, Minneapolis, were second and third respectively. 

Much interest was taken in the adding machine 
contest. A. H. Johannson, Northwestern National 
Bank, finished first, in 3 minutes and 36 seconds; S. R. 
Harley, Capital National Bank, was second, his time 
being, 3:41; H. A. McCreight, of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional, and A. E. Turnquist, of the First National 
Bank, St. Paul, were third and fourth, time 3:47 
and 3:49. 

In mental addition, R. M. Chapman, First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, footed thirty-nine checks in 1:29, 
winning the first prize; N. P. Delander and Carl 
Thiers, both of the Merchants’ National Bank, St. 
Paul, were second and third. 

Clarence Johnson, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, took the prize on the country bank state- 
ment; time, 5:32. 

H. P. Meder, Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, was in first in the customers’ statement 
event, in 3:18 minutes. 

Some very valuable and useful prizes were the 
rewards, a watch, ring, cuff links, razors, traveling 
bag, etc. More than 150 different clerks entered the 
contests. 

We will hold our next meeting some time in the 
early part of April. 


SALT LAKE. 


By John Bond. 


ENEWED activity in the winter’s study course 
R has been very gratifying to the membership 
committee, the past two months showing up 

well in attendance and interest in the subjects 
under study. Less entertainment has been furnished 
this winter than any winter previous. Only two small 


buffet luncheons have been given, and while these’ 


proved popular, they did not result in 'any added bene- 
fit to the chapter, as they were intended. One dance 
has been given, which was a very pleasant affair for 
all, there being about two hundred and twenty-five 
in attendance. 

On March 26th began a month’s study of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law. This has been looked for- 
ward to as the most interesting subject in the study 
course this winter. 


SAN ANTONIO. 
By L. F. Ferguson. 
HILE our chapter is not on a boom, it is pro- 
\/ gressing nicely with what few members we 
can get to attend our meetings. We have as 
an instructor for our law course a bright and 
promising young attorney by the name of Robert G. 


Harris. He is very enthusiastic and takes as much 
pride in his work as do the members themselves. 

We expect to finish our law course this spring 
and take up the one on banking in the fall. 

At our regular semi-annual election the following 
new officers were installed, who promise to keep up 
the good work started by their predecessors: 

President, T. V. Muller, Lockwood National Bank; 
Vice-President, Albert Engelke, State Bank & Trust 
Company; Secretary, L. F. Ferguson, Frost National 
Bank; Treasurer, H. L. Elmendorf, State Bank & 
Trust Company. Trustees and Executive Committee— 
T. V. Muller, Lockwood National Bank; Frank V. Pan- 
coast, Frost National Bank; J. Edmond Young, State 
Bank & Trust Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
By John L. Riordan. 


HE members at large, the Board of Governors, 
and various committees of San Francisco Chap- 
ter are working hard for the success of the 
Annual Show, to be given during the latter part 
of April. Precedent seems to insure us against fail- 
ure, but the usual hard work must be accomplished, 
plus that added degree of exertion which brings larger 
results. 

On the evening of March 26th, James D. Phelan, 
President of the Mutual Savings Bank, will favor the 
chapter by speaking on some of his European experi- 
ences. Mr. Phelan’s well-known reputation as a 
public speaker and raconteur argues for a large at- 
tendance for this event. 

Cc. C. Bradley, of the Crocker National Bank, as 
chairman of a committee working for the establish- 
ment of an orchestra for the chapter, is assembling 
various talent suitable for this purpose. 

President Newell has promised to supplement 
some meeting of the near future with a moving pic- 
ture show. This would be somewhat of an innovation 
for the chapter, but our quarters could be easily 
adapted to carrying out the idea. 

The classes are progressing with their good work 
and the schedule will be completed on time. 


SEATTLE. 


By Roscoe Drummond. 


URING the past month Seattle Chapter has 
proven itself capable of living the strenuous life. 
Starting with the February monthly meeting, 
which contained one of the most interesting 

debates ever held in Seattle on the topic, “Resolved, 
That State conservation of the natural resources 
should take the place of National conservation,” the 
affirmative being upheld by Mr. Bruce, of the Wash- 
ington Savings & Loan Association, and H. A. Barton, 
of the Seattle National Bank; the negative by Mr. 
Burke, of the Dexter Horton National Bank, and 
Irving Bogardus, of the Scandinavian American Bank. 
Owing to the fact of the position of Seattle as the 
center of so many controversies over this matter, it 
brought an intensive interest in this subject, in which 
the affirmative won. 

Following this debate by a week came the basket- 
ball contest between the Seattle and Portland chap- 
ters, in which the United Bank team of Seattle de- 
feated the Hibernian Bank team (champions of the 
Portland Chapter) by a score of 28 to 27. The game 
was exceedingly fast and interesting at all points and 
was extensively attended. Following the game, Mr. 
Wolfolk, acting in behalf of the Seattle Chapter, ten- 
—_ a banquet to the visiting team at the Arctic 

ub. 

The meetings of the first year Educational Class 
have been completed and review has taken up the last 
two weeks of the class’s meetings. From the interest 
shown in the reviews it is estimated by Mr. Maine 
that at least thirty members will take the examina- 
tion. The interest in the advance class has been 
continual from the start and the work is progressing 
rapidly. 

Mr. Walker, Assistant Cashier of the National 
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Bank of Commerce, and probably the best acquainted 
junior bank officer, has completed the plans for the 
formal annual ball to take place on April 15th. Mr. 
Walker’s position as chairman assures the success of 
the enterprise and tickets are already nearly sold. 

The March meeting of the chapter contained the 
annual money counting and adding machine contest, 
the money counting contest winners being as follows: 
First—Coulter, Dexter Horton National Bank; Second 
—-Platt, National Bank of Commerce; Third—Barton, 
Seattle National Bank. 

The adding machine winners were: First—Miller, 
Scandinavian American Bank; Second—Harrison, Se- 
attle Post Office; Third—Shrewsberry, Seattle Na- 
tional Bank. 

After the contest was over, the nomination of 
officers for the coming election at the next month’s 
meeting was held, the result being as follows: Presi- 
dent—Hayes Wilson, Dexter Horton National Bank, 
being the single contestant. Vice-President—H. A. 
Barton, Seattle National Bank; Lyle Davis, Northwest 
Trust Company. Secretary—L. L. Wold, Scandi- 
navian American Bank; Mr. Burke, Dexter Horton 
National Bank. Treasurer—Mr. Morrill, Metropolitan 
Bank; Roy Jensen, Scandinavian American Bank. 


SPOKANE. 


By A. F. Brunkow. 


UR annual adding machine and chart adding 

O contest was held Tuesday, March 10th. The 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company donated 

a handsome gold watch, which was presented 

to the winner. Much interest was aroused among our 

speedy men on the machine, about twenty entering 
the contest. 

First prize was won by Otto Allgaier, of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, who tested 100 strange 
checks in 1 minute 53 seconds. Second prize (one 
year’s dues in the chapter) was won by A. Sawins, 
of the Old National Bank—time, 2 minutes. 

In the chart adding contest, Sidney E. Smith, of 
the Exchange National Bank, added a set of figures 
7 by 16 in 44 seconds, winning the first pize—$5 in 
cash. Otto Allgaier also won second prize in this 
contest, adding the same figures in 47 seconds. 

Candidates are announcing themselves for the 
various offices to be filled at the coming election, 
which will be held April 15th, and promises to be an 
interesting contest. Our big event of the year, the 
annual banquet, will also be held on that date, which 
will bring to a close the chapter year’s activities. 
The classes in English and Bookkeeping, which have 
been meeting regularly, will, however, continue to do 
so until the middle of May. 

We are glad to report the promotion of another 
of our members—Arthur S. Blum, formerly Manager 
of the Collection and .Savings Department of the 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, was elected cashier of 
that institution on March Ist. 


SYRACUSE. 


By J. J. Hughes. 


YRACUSE again wrested victory from Rochester 
S Chapter in the annual inter-city debate, held 
on the ‘evening of March 25, 1914, in the ball- 
room of the Onondaga Hotel. Staged under the 
auspices of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, it 
was an event justifying the interest of that associa- 
tion and reflecting credit upon the American Institute 
of Banking. Much praise is due S. Howard Fyler, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee, for complet- 
ing the arrangements with tact and ability. 

The subject was, “Resolved, That it is for the best 
interest of the people of the State of New York that 
the legislature adopt some new system of agricultural 
credit.” 

Rochester chose the affirmative, and their repre- 
sentatives proposing the adoption were: William D. 
Niven, Frederick D. Whitney, William H. Siackel, 
with Charles W. Covell, alternate. 

The Syracuse men defending the negative were: 
William A. Boyd, Arthur A. White, Albert B. Merrill, 
with Robert B. Porter, alternate. 
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The judges were: Hon. Henry Purcell, Watertown, 
N. Y.; William MacFarlane, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Dr. W. K. Wickes, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert B. Porter delivered an address of welcome 
and President Willard R. Ames presided. 

Fighting every inch, it was a great battle, and 
both sides scored outbursts of applause. Niven, 
opening for the affirmative, showed a proportionate 
decrease in cultivated farm acreage covering a period 
of thirty years. Boyd replied that statistics showed 
an increase in the last ten years. Whitney held that 
the farmer needed long-time loan facilities and a sys- 
tem of amortization securing him against mortgage 
foreclosure. White insisted that the present facilities 
were sufficient, savings banks having more funds to 
loan on farm mortgages than there was call for, and 
the Federal Reserve Act would make millions of Na- 
tional bank funds available for that purpose. 

Stackel reasoned that our system was wrong and 
that one of the co-operative systems used in foreign 
countries would make farm mortgages a more at- 
tractive investment and stimulate interest in farming 
as an industry. Merrill answered that the National 
Agricultural Commission had recommended that legis- 
lation toward any new system should be National, 
and not by separate States. 

In rebuttal, White showed that co-operative sys- 
tems were not practicable in this State, with its 
population of various nationalities. 

Said Niven, “We want more farm mortgages to 
show that farming is not only a pastime of the 
wealthy, but a safe source of enterprise for any in- 
dustrious man.” Merrill claimed rural conditions im- 
proving and present laws sufficient. 

Whitney maintained that the small proportion of 
available bank funds loaned to farmers indicated the 
weakness in the present system. 

Boyd agreed that education was an important 
essential, but that present laws provided for this, and 
also argued that credit was based upon character and 
capital, which the farmer would have difficulty to 
demonstrate to the investor. 

In Stackel’s final eloquent plea, he held that a 
bank similar to the Landschaften Banks of Germany, 
which takes the farmers’ mortgages and issues bonds 
with these mortgages as collateral, would make land 
credits a security equal to any now traded in in the 
exchanges or open market. 

The judges rendered their decision, two for the 
negative and one for affirmative, and enthusiasm ran 
riot. 

The assembly then adjourned to the dining room, 
where a dinner was served and good fellowship 
reigned supreme. 


UTICA. 


By F. P. McGinty. 


N March 6th Utica Chapter held its third “open 
meeting.” 
The attraction provided by the Educational 
and Entertainment Committees was a debate 
between two teams picked from the chapter, the ques- 
tion debated being, ‘Resolved, That a Central Bank 
System would be preferable to the Federal Reserve 
System.” We say “the attractiun,”’ for attraction it 
must have been to have filled our meetinz room to 
capacity with officers and clerks not only of Utica 
banks, but from all the banks of the surrounding 
towns. 

Charles J. Lamb, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, called the meeting to order, announcing 
the question and stating the rules governing the de- 
bate, as well as the names of the debaters. The teams 
were made up as follows: For the Affirmative—Grover 
C. Clark, of the Utica Trust & Deposit Company; 
Frank P. McGinty, of the Utica City National Bank, 
and Carl H. Simon, of the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Rome, N. Y. For the Negative—F. P. Addy, of 
the Citizens’ Trust Company; Hugh T. Owen and 
Miles Williams, of the First National Bank. The 
judges, as announced, were—C. S. Symonds, President 
of the Utica City National Bank; J. F. Day, President 
of the Utica Trust & Deposit Company; G. L. Brad- 
ford, President of the Oneida National Bank; F. A. 
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Bosworth, Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
and G. A. Niles, Cashier of the Oneida National Bank. 

Directly following the chairman’s announcements, 
the debate was held. The arguments put forth by 
the men participating in the debate showed that they 
all had been “digging.” That it proved interesting 
was shown by the attention given each speaker, and 
that their efforts were appreciated was evidenced by 
the applause. Following the direct debate, a recess of 
ten minutes was given before rebuttal. As per agree- 
ment, the captain of each team was allowed to speak 
ten minutes in rebuttal. 

While the judges met to decide the winners of 
the debate, the chapter and their guests were served 
with refreshments. 

Upon the entrance of the judges, following their 
meeting, Charles S. Symonds, acting as spokesman, 
congratulated the chapter on its progress and an- 
nounced that the judges were unanimous in declaring 
the Affirmative team victors of the debate. The an- 
nouncement was greeted with applause and the mem- 
bers of both teams were the recipients of congratu- 
lations. It is safe to say that Utica Chapter enjoyed 
itself thoroughly on this the occasion of its first 
debate. 

The class in banking has been meeting regularly 
every Friday night, under the direction of Professor 
Goodhue. We expect quite a few of the men to take 
the examination, which will be held in the near future. 

Friday evening, March 20th, our last study meet- 
ing, as well as our annual meeting, was held. Pre- 
ceding the business meeting, Professor Goodhue lec- 
tured on “The Present Condition of the Banking 
Business and the Probable Effect of the Federal 
Reserve Act.” At our annual meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, H. T. Owen; Vice- 
President, G. C. Clark; Secretary, F. P. McGinty; 
Treasurer, G. Lynn Marriott, and Librarian, H. R. 
Gosling. 

On March 25th Utica Chapter held its first annual 
banquet. 

About 150 bank men of Utica and vicinity, repre- 
senting every position from clerk to president, in- 
cluding that of director, attended the first annual 
banquet of the Utica Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at Hotel Utica, last evening. Seldom, if 
ever, has there been in this city so large a gathering 
of men who deal in money, and the occasion was a 
demonstration of the advancement of this particular 
business and the growth of the town. 

As one well-known banker remarked upon glanc- 
ing over the company, an assemblage of such a size, 
kind and character would have been impossible in 
Utica twenty years ago. 

The banquet was, moreover, significant of the 
change that has taken place in all realms of business. 
The Utica Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing was organized about a year ago. It has now 
about eighty members. Its object is to instruct its 
members in the science of banking, to show them its 
importance and extent and increase their individual 
efficiency. Classes have been held at intervals, and 
also open meetings, and the chapter has prospered 
and demonstrated its value as an organization. The 
banquet was planned as a manifestation of the suc- 
cess of the chapter and the place to which it has 
attained in banking circles. It being the first enter- 
prise of the kind by the local organization, there was 
some misgiving on the part of those in charge as to 
its success, but when it was all over, it was with 
gratification pronounced a singularly happy and well- 
conducted affair, surpassing expectations in pleasur- 
able and instructive results. 

The banquet was held in the assembly room of 
the hotel. The menu was excellent and the service 
prompt and efficient. An orchestra played during the 
dining, and songs were rendered by Harry R. Gosling 
and Harold Jones. The selections were of the “old 


favorites” variety and the banqueters joined in the 
chorus with zest. 

Hugh T. Owen, the president of the local chapter, 
served as chairman of the occasion, and upon calling 
the assemblage to order told something of the work 
of the chapter since its organization, and introduced 
to these present Professor Goodhue, of Colgate Uni- 
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versity, who has been the lecturer of the chapter 
since its organization. Mr. Owen declared that the 
good work is to be continued and the “Negotiable 
Instruments” would be the next subject of study. 
Before concluding, Mr. Owen improved the oppor- 
tunity to introduce Ross L. Debbold, of the First 
National Bank, who won the cup offered by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. at a recent contest. The 
formal award of the cup, a g@andsome specimen, suit- 
ably engraved, was made to Mr. Debbold amid 
applause. 

One of the features of the exercises was the 
singing by a quartet, composed of George Berg, first 
tenor; Harry Gosling, second tenor; David Jones, first 
bass, and Hugh T. Owen, second bass, accompanied 
by H. F. DeLand, all bank men. The first selection 
rendered, “The Rally,” was received with enthusiastic 
applause and an encore was given. 

The first speaker was Dr. Willis E. Ford, whose 
topic was “The Bankrupt Doctor.” Dr. Ford spoke 
in a humorous yet instructive vein and he was heard 
with much delight and pleasure. He traced the de- 
velopment of the banker during the past fifty years, 
and drew a graphic word-picture of the old-fashioned 
banker, who, he said, was usually clerk, director 
and president, all in one. By way of contrast he 
pictured the good old family doctor and paid him a 
fitting tribute, both as to his loyalty and faithfulness, 
but said that he was not, as a rule, a good business 
man. Specialization, he said, was now characteristic 
of both medicine and banking, and while he did not 
deplore that fact, he said it had its disadvantages. 
He said that he regarded the banking fraternity as 
conservative and stable and especially fitted to over- 
come the crystallized emotionalism and hysteria which 
is too manifest at the present time. He looked with 
hope upon the bankers as those possessing the tem- 
perament and the influence to maintain orderly con- 
ditions and progress. Dr. Ford was heard with close 
attention and cheered with a vim when he concluded. 

Another selection, “The Sailors’ Chorus,” followed 


by a spirited encore, and Rev. Philip H. Cole, D.D., of 


Rome, was introduced as the last speaker. He gave 
a serious address, but illuminated by frequent flashes 
of humor, and made a deep impression upon his 
hearers, an impression that was dignifying and in- 
spiring in its influence upon the individual. He said 
that such organizations as the local chapter of bank- 
ers was an encouraging sign, indicating that men 
were striving for more efficiency and greater useful- 
ness in life. He said that men were sensing more 
than ever their obligation to the institution to which 
they belonged and to the community. This sense of 
obligation is in happy contrast to the spirit of license. 
Dr. Cole’s subject was “The Larger Reference,” which 
he declared to be a condition of mental sanity. “Our 
particular interests,” he said, “must belong and be a 
part of the larger interests of life. The individual 
banker is part of an institution, which in town is a 
part of a larger whole. Specialization is no good save 
when it is closely connected with the whole higher 
life. Form is important, but far more important is 
a pulsating life. With all forms of banking there is a 
great life back of it, greater than the form. The whole 
is more than the sum of all its parts. It is fine to 
be a part of something that is great and grand.” Dr. 
Cole’s address was an appeal for a larger view of 
things. He said that this larger view, or larger 
reference, gave confidence and assurance, promoted 
ethical principles, which made for stability. He urged 
also that the goal of modern life is the creation of 
personality, the promotion of personal happiness and 
good will. God controls the world, imminent and 
transcendent, for a providential purpose, and God is 
rich in the capital which is made up of honesty, jus- 
tice and righteousness. All institutions are safe un- 
der the sense of obligation that comes with the 
“larger reference.” In conclusion the speaker re- 
ferred to the larger reference of all—God, religion 
and eternity. 

President Owen thanked the company for its 
presence, thanked the speakers and the singers, the 
committee having the banquet in charge, and then 
the audience sang “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” and 
dispersed, well pleased and edified. 
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The committee having the banquet in charge was 
composed of Graham Coventry, W. C. Wright, F. P. 
McGinty, S. B. French, Glenn P. Dodge, G. A. Niles 
and Stephen Eldred. 

The following telegram was read by President 
Owen from H. J. Dreher, of Milwaukee, President of 
the American Institute of Banking: “I regret my in- 
ability to be with you to-night. If Utica Chapter 
ever adverts to the great Institute ideal of efficiency 
through education and renders broad service to the 
community in which it functions, its success is as- 
sured. My best wishes for a happy evening.” 

President Owen also announced the following 
committees for the following year: 

Educational and Speakers—C. J. Lamb, chairman; 
F. P. McGinty, D. Miles Williams, F. P. Addy, H. N. 
Burrell. 

Entertainment—Glenn P. Dodge, chairman; Har- 
old V. Jones, Grover Clark, Hunter Vizor, S. B. French. 

Finance—R. A. Henry, chairman; G. E. Nichols, 
G. Lynn Marriott. 

Membership—Stephen Eldred, chairman; Harry 
Gosling, E. L. Clark, Carl Simon, W. J. Bellinger. 

Athletics—F. P. McGinty, chairman; F. A. Nich- 
ols, Ross L. Debbold, Stewart Richards, Hugh Will- 
iams, A. J. Nelbach. 

The Banquet Committee, under the leadership of 
Mr. Graham Coventry, chairman, is deserving of great 
credit for the excellent manner in which the banquet 
was conducted. While it was all that we could wish 
for, we are hoping for even a finer one next year. 


WASHINGTON. 
By Frank V. Grayson. 


HERE has been a noticeable increase in attend- 
ance at the law lectures since Alexandria Wolf 
has taken charge of them, and this is but a 
natural sequence to the earnestness with which 

he is treating the subject. 


President Devereux has named John A. Petty, of 
the Home Savings Bank, as Chairman of the Excur- 
sion Committee. This is one of the most important 
committee assignments of the season, as the chapter 
derives quite a bit of its capital from this affair, and 
we are quite sure that it has been placed in excellent 
hands and we look for unusually good results. Give 
John your support, and he will give you the best he 
has in the shop. 


A Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, composed of H. V. Haynes, Chairman, W. 
W. Spaid and Charles H. Doing, Jr., are busy working 
on changes and amendments, and one notable change 
will be that of a Nominating Committee, for the pur- 
pose of nominating officers for the coming year. This 
is, we believe, a step forward, as it will enable the 
chapter to at least have before them for election the 
names of men who are willing and capable of carry- 
ing forward the aims of the Institute and this chap- 
ter, yet each member will have a chance to place in 
nomination the name of anyone he chooses, and for 
any office, thereby avoiding what would seem a po- 
litical clique. 

The following members of the chapter have just 
been notified of their eléction by the Executive 
Council to membership in the Fellow Class: F. B. 
Devereux, W. W. Spaid, H. V. Haynes, A. M. Nevius, 
E. T. Love and F. V. Grayson. 


John Riordan subbed for Professor Wolf on the 
19th and filled the bill to perfection. 


Can anyone tell what has become of some of our 
Past Presidents—Wilson, Wolfe, Claxton and Evans? 
Fellows, we need your presence and experience. Lend 
us your presence’now and then and it will do you 
good as well as ourselves. 


There is a persistent rumor that wedding bells 
will soon ring for one of our ablest members and that 
a trip abroad is on the program. This probably .ac- 
counts for the dreamy, far-away look on his smiling 
countenance when he says he will be a little late at 
some of the meetings being held every Tuesday night 
at the sanctum of our genial friend, “Bill’ Spaid. 
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Great good is the outcome of these informal meetings 
at which the new currency law is being discussed. 


WHEELING. 
By Wm. W. England. 


HE Elks may have their “Big Brother’ Move- 
ments, but they have nothing on Pittsburgh 
Chapter, A. I. B. when it comes to looking after 
our Wheeling Chapter. 

We had the pleasure of having with us, on Tues- 
day, March 24th, at our General Meeting for March, 
Messrs. H. E. Hebrank and J. Edw. Arthur of Pitts- 
burgh Chapter. Mr. Hebrank gave us a very interest- 
ing talk on Chapter Work, making special mention 
of the educational work and also the great advance- 
ment made by a number of Chapter members of 
other cities. Mr. Arthur spoke on the Federal Re- 
serve Act and as he has made a thorough study of 
the subject, he brought out quite a number of very 
important points. 

Wheeling Chapter has been progressing, we still 
receive a new member occasionally and our study 
class will finish the book on Clearing Houses this 
week. 

The “Dividends” declared, so far this year, by 
Wheeling Chapter have been as follows: 

Robert Lee Boyd, our President, was made Assist- 
ant Cashier of the National Exchange Bank, Capital 
& Surplus-—One Million Dollars. 

Harold S. Martin, our Vice-President, was made 
Assistant Cashier of the Security Trust Co., Capital 
& Surplus—$500,000. 

Edw. F. Diehl, Ex-Vice-President, made Assist- 
ant State Bank Examiner. 

Sherwood Fee, made Assistant Cashier of Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, Capital & Surplus—$25,000. 

Jesse L. Beck, from Asst. Cashier of Quarter 
Savings Bank to Receiving Teller of National Ex- 
change Bank. 

Otto Kalkreuth, Jr., from Bookkeeper of South 
Side Bank to Manager of one of the stores of the 
United Pure Food Co. 


NEW INSTITUTE FELLOWS. 


HE Executive Council of the Institute, by mail, 
voted as elected the following named Institute 
graduates to the Fellowship Class: 

BALTIMORE—John A. Graham, John Broening, Jr. 


BOSTON—Carl M. Spencer, Horace S. Ford, E. Pay- 
son Upham. 


BUFFALO—George B. McPhail, M. J. Kinney. 


CHICAGO—Thomas J. Nugent, David Johnstone, Rob- 
ert I. Simons, Walter L. Johnson. 


CINCINNATI—Henry J. Mergler. 
DENVER—J. N. Quinn. 

FT. SMITH—Ernest Peninger. 
MILWAUKEE—J. L. Kennedy. 
MINNEAPOLIS—John G. Maclean. 
NASHVILLE—J. M. Flanigen. 


NEW ORLEANS—Robert E. Byrne, 
Saucier. 


NEW YORK—E. G. McWilliam, O. Howard Wolfe. 
OAKLAND—W. F. Morrish. 
PHILADELPHIA—C. W. Fenninger, Harry J. Haas. 


PITTSBURGH—A. T. Eyler, John M. Luther, Harry 
J. Peairs, Arthur W. Schreiber. 


PORTLAND—Thomas H. West. 

SAN FRANCISCO—E. F. Moffitt, William A. Marcus. 
SEATTLE—Joseph C. Glass. 

SCRANTON—Norris S. Swisher. 

ST. LOUIS—Frank C. Ball, J. E. Uhrig. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—F. B. Devereux, W. W. Spaid, 
F. V. Grayson, A. M. Nevius, H. V. Haynes, E. T. 
Love. 


Edward A. 


